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THE MOTHER AT GOLGOTHA 
By KEITH THOMAS 


How have you come, bewildered mother, 
To this dark hill of man’s defeat? 

This was his way, there was no other 
To make his cause of life complete. 


What are these words on lips unspoken 

Of victory though men must grieve? 
They are his words, his body broken 
For them, and we in them believe. 


What is this tide of shadows rising 
Around his head and crown of thorn? 
That is the darkness, symbolizing 
The depth of night before the morn. 
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IN SUCH A TIME 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


E role of the Church in time of war has two sides. On the 
one hand the Church must do many things which have as 
their result the strengthening of the nation for the war 
effort. ‘This result will follow even if it is not intended by the Church. 
On the other hand it must do many things which will keep the 
nation under criticism, which will correct tendencies toward hatred 
and madness, which will call attention to the demands of the peace 
_ that is to follow the war. Sometimes these aspects of the work of the 
Church will have a depressive effect on the nation’s morale for war. 
It is difficult to present these two sides of the work of the Church in 
such a way as to preserve the right balance. If the first is over- 
emphasized the result will be a sinful and tragic abdication by the 
Church of its real mission as the representative of Christ. If the 
second is over-emphasized the Church will fail in its pastoral respon- 
sibilities for the persons who must live in the midst of war with all 
of its temptations and its agony. Exclusive emphasis upon this side of 
the teaching of the Church will mean in practice that one group 
of churchmen — usually ministers — will arrogate to themselves a 
position of moral superiority to those who are carrying the heaviest 
burdens of the war. 


I 


Positive Service to the State: 1. Discriminating support of some of the 
objectives of the war. It is difficult to define the extent to which the 
Church should give sanction to the objectives for which the nation is 
fighting. Many of the leaders of the Church are pacifists, though an 
overwhelming majority of its total membership — ministers and 
laymen — are doubtless believers in the essential righteousness of the 
nation’s cause. Many pacifists even admit that, much as they have 
opposed the policies that have led to our participation in war, the 
nation as a nation has now no alternative but to fight, and that it is 
of great importance to prevent an Axis victory. Those who speak for 
the Church — associations, conferences, and General Synods and 
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Councils — should seek to state as accurately as possible the extent 
to which there are Christian values. at stake in this war. It is im- 
portant that it should not be said that this is a war for Christianity, 
for Christ, or the Church. Perhaps one defensible way of stating the 
issue is that the possibility of a civilization that is consistent with 
Christian ideals depends on the outcome of the war. The authorities 
of the Church, and the ministers of the Church who share that 
conviction, are justified in acting and speaking on that basis. The 
minority who do not share that conviction should continue to have 
freedom to bear their own testimony, but the majority should not 
keep silence in deference to the minority. On the other hand it is 
of vast importance that the Church — whether through its official 
bodies or through the preaching of its ministers — resist the pressure 
to declare this war a “‘holy war” or a Christian crusade; and that 
the Church combine with all positive support of the objectives of the 
war the kind of Christian teaching that is outlined in the second part 
of this memorandum. 

2. Encouragement of public morale. ‘The Church in its teaching and 
in its ministry should uphold public morale in the best sense of that 
word. The morale that is based upon hatred of the enemy, or upon 
self-righteous nationalism, the Church will seek to counteract. But 
it will fortify the morale that has its foundation in faith in God and 
in his constructive and redemptive work in history, in the insight 
that enables men to transmute suffering and loss into the means of 
blessedness, in the sense of responsibility that will count what 
one conceives to be the public good of greater import than one’s 
private happiness. Our minds, made sensitive to the evil of war, 
should not overlook the fact that Christian soldiers who must undergo 
great hardships and face danger and death need to be strengthened 
by their sense of responsibility to God as much as those who feel called 
to be conscientious objectors. Moreover, the Christian who is a 
soldier and who is directly involved in the acts of cruelty which are 
the substance of war, needs to know that the sin that accompanies 
the performance of his duty is not beyond the forgiveness of God. 
Thus the teaching and ministry of the Church may heal the souls 
of men and in some ways, without having this as their object, 
strengthen them as soldiers. 

3. Pastoral responsibility for men in the armed forces and thew families. 
Pastoral care of men in the armed forces and of their families at 
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home — by pastoral care is meant here the impact upon the indi- 
vidual of all the teaching, worship and ministry of the Church — 
will be indirectly a help to the nation, though that is not its primary 
purpose. The purpose of the Church is to represent Christ to these 
people as needy human beings. This will be true of the regular 
ministry of the Church. This will also be true of the chaplains and 
others who work with the armed forces. The double relationship of 
the chaplain as a commissioned officer of the army or navy and as a 
minister of the Church has been much criticized. There is little 
doubt that from the point of view of the Church this is an unsatis- 
factory relationship. But now there is no alternative to the present 
status of the chaplain and during this war the effort of the Church 
should be to preserve in fact the independence of the chaplain in 
relation to military authority as far as possible. 

4. Specific services of a non-military character. Such services are rightly 
expected of the Church. But here the Church should remain inde- 
pendent of the state in choosing its methods of action. For example, 
the Church should not be used as an agency for recruiting or for the 
dissemination of official propaganda. It should avoid the use of 
military symbols and an exaggerated employment of patriotic 
symbols. There is no reason why the Church should not offer some 
of its facilities to the state for use in connection with civilian defense 
projects. Also, wherever it is possible to co-operate with the state in 
caring for the victims of war, the Church should do so to the full. 


II 


The Independent Witness and Activity of the Church. In order to make 
its distinctive contribution as the Church it is necessary for the 
Church to retain its independence of the State in the organization 
of its own corporate life, in determination of policy, and in the diffi- 
cult decisions concerning the meaning of the Gospel for the life of 
the nation. If it is thought that what follows suggests too niggardly 
aid to the state in its crisis, it should be remembered that in the 
long run the health of society and the possibility of winning the peace 
depend upon the integrity of the Church as an independent source 
of guidance and criticism. Essential to the distinctive contribution 
of the Church is the freedom of the pulpit — not freedom of the 
preacher to say anything that he wishes, but freedom to speak under 
the discipline of the Christian conscience and under the guidance of 
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the Christian fellowship. A minister of a church will naturally be 
controlled in part by his responsibility as a pastor for members of 
the armed forces and their families. In no case should the minister 
use his freedom to become an obstructionist. The line that marks 
what should be called obstruction is difficult to draw and any minis- 
ter who remains true to the distinctive insights of Christianity — 
whether he be a pacifist or a non-pacifist may expect to be 
called an obstructionist by impatient patriots. There can be no 
general rules here and every situation will require faithfulness to 
the truth, tactfulness and love. The larger fellowship of the Church 
should undergird the freedom of the pulpit in each church. 

The following are important elements in the distinctive teaching 
and activity of the Church: 

1. Teaching concerning the activity of God in history. This should involve 
emphasis upon the Hebrew-Christian insight into the meaning of 
history, upon the interpretation of the clearest structures of divine 
judgment without too facile an application of this idea of judgment 
to the details of contemporary history, upon the Christian grounds 
for hope that are derived from what God has done through Christ 
and through the Church, upon the divine imperative that calls the 
nations to a just and peaceful ordering of life. 

2. Teaching concerning the necessity of repentance by ourselves and by our 
nation. No events can repeal the law of Christian life that we are to 
think first of our own sins and not of the sins of our enemies. In quite 
specific ways we can indicate our responsibility for the events that 
have led to this war. On the other hand if this is done without any 
recognition of the evil that is represented by the Axis powers the 
result is not likely to be repentance in the case of most members of 
the Church but rather indignant self-protection against what seems 
to them to be a pious distortion of the actual situation. It is a misuse 
of Christian repentance to turn it into the whitewashing of Germany 
and Japan. Understanding of the sinful and tragic complexities of 
the world problem for which we are all responsible is a sufficient 
basis for Christian repentance. Such repentance is the root of the 
spirit that can love and forgive enemies. 

3. Emphasis upon the essential humanity of the people in enemy natvons. 
Here the necessary background is the Christian teaching about the 
nature of man. There is Christian warrant for the belief that all 
men are made in God’s image and that all men are weak and sinful 
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creatures, but there is no warrant for the belief that we are made in 
God’s image and that our enemies are weak and sinful creatures. 
The unity of the human race under God is essential to the Christian 
faith and it has the support of the ethical teachings or the ideas of 
natural law which have commanded the assent of the Western 
World for two thousand years. Racial doctrines which involve the 
indictment of whole peoples are lies and if they control our minds 
when this war is over, it matters not what armies are defeated, the 
spirit of Hitler will be the victor. 

4. Preservation of the sense of membership in the world Church to which 
Italian and Japanese Christians also belong. It is not difficult to remind 
ourselves that there are many Christians in the countries against 
which we are fighting who are loyal to Christ and the universal 
Church. We cannot expect them to see the political situation as we 
see it, but within the limits of their possible knowledge and action 
they are making a stand for Christian integrity that is more costly 
than any that we have known or are likely to know. Kagawa, Nie- 
mdoller, Cardinal Faulhaber, the Catholic Bishop of Miinster, the 
Lutheran Bishop Wurm are outstanding examples, and behind them 
are many of the faithful who are our brothers in Christ no matter 
what happens in the world. Our sense of membership in the uni- 
versal Church will help us to remember the essential humanity of 
our enemies. 

5. The preparation of the minds of Christians for the peace. During the 
war the Church must prepare the minds of its own constituency to 
meet the demands that a new world order will make upon them. It 
must stimulate its members who are experts or who have political 
responsibility to make definite plans for the organization of the 
political and economic life of the world after the war. The Church 
should at one and the same time kindle the vision of its people and 
prepare them for the almost overwhelming difficulties that will stand 
in the way of a better order, especially those difficulties that grow out 
of the indoctrination of youth in the totalitarian countries and out of 
the hatreds that the war has engendered. The most important con- 
tribution of the Church will be to develop the kind of mind among its 
members that will reject all demands for vengeance, that will make 
the sacrifices that are necessary if international anarchy is to be over- 
come, that is ready to abandon the imagined security of familiar 
patterns of life. Points for emphasis for the American Church are (1) 
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the development of a sense of responsibility for world organization, 
and (2) the attempt to bring people to see the necessity of planning 
the economic life of the world for the benefit of all nations and 
classes. 

6. The guidance of the Christian conscience in relation to the conduct of the 
war. It may seem that in total war there is no place left for moral dis- 
crimination. It may seem that, so long as war is on, all moral judg- 
ments must yield to military necessity. It is true that the inevitable 
cruelties of war are such that it is difficult to draw a line between 
what is permissible and what is intolerable to the conscience. But it is 
of great importance that we draw the line somewhere. One example 
of a type of activity to be outlawed is indiscriminate reprisals against 
civilian populations. That there will be civilian casualties in all aerial 
warfare is inevitable, but we can distinguish between the victims in- 
cidental to the bombing of military objectives and the victims of a 
wholesale raid directed deliberately against the civilian population. 
The hysterical cries for reprisals against the masses in Japanese cities 
must be resisted. 

7. Humane treatment of prisoners of war and enemy aliens. The Church 
should help people to see that, when they are dealing with the dis- 
armed and helpless representatives of the enemy, the obstacles to the 
treatment of them as persons, which are usually present in war, do 
not exist. The Church should undertake to do religious work and 
various forms of welfare work in prison camps if they are established 
in this country. The problem of enemy aliens in America differs from 
that of prisoners of war because the vast majority of such aliens are 
loyal to America. Many of them are refugees, and in the case of the 
Japanese many would be citizens if that were legally possible. In 
dealing with these problems the Church should encourage the gov- 
ernment in its present policy of restraint which deals with each case 
on its merits and avoids general persecution of aliens. Christian citi- 
zens can do much to present the development of hysteria that will 
work serious injustice upon innocent people. 

8. The preservation of civil liberties in war time. The Church should 
stand for the freedom of expression for all groups unless they are 
known to be or are suspected by responsible authorities of conniving 
with the enemy. Those should not be given the freedom of expression 
emphasized in this paragraph. One realizes that this opens a door 
wide to repression, but if we do not recognize this responsibility of 
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government, all action in such matters. would probably be too late 
to be effective. The Church may remind the responsible authorities of © 
their own announced policies of fairness and restraint. Its own 
maintenance of freedom of the pulpit will help to keep the door open 
for the freedom of speech in general. Honest criticism is needed at all 
times. Faith in the democratic institutions, for which the nation 
claims to be fighting, depends upon the preservation of civil liberties. 
Conscientious objectors within the Church should be defended by 
the Church before the law and before public opinion; and they should 
belong without any discrimination to the fellowship of the Church 
where their distinctive witness is valued because it emphasizes as- 
pects of Christian truth which the majority are in the greatest danger 
of forgetting under the pressure of war. 

g. Relief of war victims. This is already so much a part of the pro- 
gram of the Church that no elaboration is necessary. 

10. Public prayer. The subject of public prayer is of peculiar 
difficulty because prayer is so easily abused in war time and because 
it is in prayer that sensitive Christians feel most deeply any de- 
parture from love or from the truth. It should be remembered that 
just as some Christians have reason to resent what seems to them to 
be belligerency in prayer, other Christians have reason to resent what 
appears to them to be the attempt of the minister to force his own 
opinion upon them by means of prayer. 

The following principles may help to guide the Church in regard 
to public prayer: 

(1) Prayer should include very specific expressions of personal and national penitence. In prayer 


we confess our own sins and not the sins of the enemies of our country. 

(2) Prayer should express the deepest needs and aspirations of those who are in the armed forces 
and their families. 

(3) Prayer should help to mediate the divine forgiveness to soldiers and civilians. 

(4) Prayer should express the concern for justice and freedom which the nation believes that it is 
fighting for. This should not be prayer for military victory as such but prayer that God will 
use our nation and our armed forces in the interests of justice and freedom, in the interest of 
peace. 

(5) Prayer for enemies is essential. We may pray “that what is wrong in them (and in ourselves 
as well) may be defeated, and what is right in them (and in ourselves) may be made strong” 
(T. C. Hume). We may pray in quite specific ways for their welfare as persons. 

(6) Prayer for the victims of the war on both sides. 

(7) Prayer for the wisdom and conscience that may make possible a just and lasting peace. 

(8) Prayer for the world Church and especially for Christians in Germany and Italy and Japan 
who are one with us in a common devotion to Christ and his Kingdom. 


(A Memorandum prepared for the Council of Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian churches.) 


THE ETHICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 
By ROBERT E. FITCH 


T IS an interesting and significant item that, when Satan first 
tempted Jesus in the wilderness, he adopted the tactics of an 
economic determinist. We are told that Jesus had fasted forty 

days and forty nights, and that he was afterward ahungered. Now 
Satan was a shrewd judge of human nature; and he reasoned thus 
with himself: ‘““The time for me to catch a fellow is when he has an 
empty stomach. The needs of the belly come first. After all, a man 
has to eat!” So he suggested to Jesus, that he should command that 
stones be made bread. And Jesus made the classic reply: ‘‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” 

For one who is interested in framing a Christian philosophy of his- 
tory, this episode is crucial. Because, if our history is a history of hu- 
man beings and not just a history of animals, then we must believe 
that spiritual and ideal forces have played an effective role in it, as 
well as have economic and material forces. Of course, the dichotomy 
between the ethical and the economic is somewhat too simple. An 
adequate philosophy of history must be pluralistic, and recognize the 
role of a variety of factors — geographic, dietetic, political, ecclesi- 
astical, educational, legal, moral, familial, technological, racial, 
economic — each one of which varies in force and in importance in 
different cultural complexes. Yet, in a general way, the basic contrast 
is between the ethical and the economic interpretations. And, since, 
in our generation, the economic interpretation of history has been 
developed to the limit, I propose to look at the obverse of the picture, 
and to see what fresh insights may come to us by concentrating our 
attention upon the mores, upon the structure of beliefs and ideals so 
far as they are incorporated into the behavior patterns of a culture. 


I 


One of the common assumptions of the naive materialist is that 
prosperity, or depression, is automatically determinative of certain 
consequences. When a nation becomes unduly prosperous, then it 
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must rot away and fall into decline. When a nation faces defeat and 
depression, the inevitable result must be a social revolution at home, . 
or a war of conquest for lebensraum and for more markets and raw 
materials. 

Yet, if this is so, the people of the Orient appear to be scandalously 
oblivious to the materialistic dialectic. China and India have faced 
famine, and flood, and defeat, time and time again. But the conse- 
quence has been neither social revolution, nor a war of foreign ag- 
gression. ‘The traditional response of the Orientals to this sort of 
situation is simplicity itself. ‘They just go ahead and starve, and 
drown, and die. The explanation of their behavior lies in their mores. 
They have been reared in a tradition of fatalism, of quietism, and 
even of pacifism; and they act accordingly. 

Moreover, when the United States was in the depths of a depres- 
sion in the 1930’s, it hardly acted according to form. One important 
factor in the situation was that our inherited ideology made us be- 
lieve that we were ordained for prosperity, anyway; so that, even 
when things were at their worst, many persons in this country re- 
fused, psychologically, to acknowledge the reality of the depression. 
What determined our more active response was a democratic and 
Christian tradition of humanitarianism and of experimental adjust- 
ment. Surely our behavior would have been quite otherwise, if we had 
been taught to believe, with Malthus, that poverty and misery are 
providential devices for reducing a surplus population; or to believe, 
with Marx, that, when there is a great disparity between wealth and 
poverty, the times are ripe for revolution; or to believe, with the na- 
_tionalists, that depression at home is a justification for aggression 
abroad. 

‘These considerations should help to purge us of the fallacious no- 
tion that defeat and depression automatically forced Germany into 
imperialistic ventures. For Germany did not respond to the situation 
as the Chinese and the Indians would have done, nor as, conceivably, 
the Americans might have done. Germany responded according to 
the pattern of her own mores. These included a political tradition of 
autocracy that goes back at least to Frederick the Great; an economic 
tradition that has never favored genuine laisseé fare, but that leaned 
toward some kind of state socialism even under Bismarck; a tradition 
of racialism, stated by Chamberlain, and indirectly nurtured by 
Wagner; and an ethical tradition which, in Hegel and in Nietzsche, 
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glorifies the hero and the superman. All of these elements existed 
long before the Versailles Treaty. Of course, there are other strains in 
the German mores. And it is surely conceivable that Germany might 
have used the totalitarian system of organization to effect an eco- 
nomic, not a military, conquest of the world. Nevertheless, it was the 
social and ethical attitudes of the people that determined their be- 
havior, not the situation itself. 

The same kind of thing needs to be said about Japan. It is both a 
sentimental and a materialistic theory that population pressure auto- 
matically forced her to become imperialistic. For Japan could have 
gradually effected an economic penetration and mastery of Asia — 
and, indeed, was doing so, until the influence of the military super- 
seded the influence of the business classes. Far from illustrating the 
inexorable logic of economic events, Japan is a beautiful example of 
how a normal economic evolution was violated and transformed by 
the force of feudal and militaristic mores. Indeed, fascism, whether in 
Japan or in Germany, is nothing other than the rape and seizure of 
the devices of capitalism and of technology by a resurgent and re- 
constructed feudal aristocracy. 

What has been said about depression and defeat may be said, in 
principle, about prosperity. It has long been the fashion to ridicule 
Augustine’s ethical and religious explanation of the fall of Rome. 
The modern assumption has been that economic conditions were 
determinative of the whole course of events. Yet the truth in Augus- 
tine’s position is that there was nothing in the pagan mores to coun- 
teract the disintegrating effects of prosperity. Paganism taught that 
wealth is a good thing, and that one should accumulate it to the limit; 
that pleasure is a good thing, and that one should enjoy it to the 
limit; that power is a good thing, and that one should extend it to 
the limit. Christianity came too late, and was, as yet, too superficially 
engrafted on the Roman cultural pattern, to be able to have any sig- 
nificant or sufficient effect. 

The experience of Rome should have a sobering effect on the 
American people. For we are wealthy and powerful today; and it is 
likely that, in the developments after this World War, we shall be- 
come yet more wealthy and powerful. But there is no providential 
preference which need except us from the general rule that power 
and prosperity so often bring rot and ruin upon a nation. The 
critical question for us will be one of our mores. If we succumb to the 
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ethics of paganism, then it is evident what the end must be. But, if, 
in the midst of many good things, we can keep alive the traditions of 
Christianity and of democracy, we may be able to show the world a 
new thing. 

The conclusion of this phase of the discussion should be clear. 
Economic conditions may provide the stimulus; they do not deter- 
mine the response. The response is determined by the inherited 
mores — by the pattern of beliefs and ideals which have been in- 
corporated into the conduct of a people. It is not just the situation 
we are in that matters. The attitude we take toward that situation 
also matters. And the attitude is not an automatic reflex of the situa- 
tion. 


II 


The inadequacy of the economic interpretation of history is most 
glaringly evident in its application to the present world conflict. 
First, because the economic determinists have failed utterly to com- 
prehend the complex and variable character of their own theory. 
Secondly, because they have led us to misapprehend the character of 
the drives and forces which motivate the dominating personalities 
in the scene. And, finally, because they have diverted our attention 
from the real issues in the conflict. 

In the eighteenth century, when the middle classes favored 
pacifism and cosmopolitanism, Voltaire compared war to a situation 
in which the shepherds fight among themselves for possession of the 
flock; but it makes no difference to the sheep, because, regardless of 
who their masters are, the sheep will be shorn, anyway. Voltaire’s 
point was clear: the sheep are the middle classes; the shepherds are 
the dynastic powers; no matter how the conflict comes out, it is the 
capitalists who pay the bill, and the feudal barons who collect the 
profit. But by the nineteenth century, the capitalists held political 
power, and so turned from internationalism to imperialism. The 
Marxians then took over the substance of Voltaire’s metaphor, with 
the suggestion that now the sheep were the proletariat, and the shep- 
herds were the capitalists. All wars, then, are “imperialist wars,” 
for the aggrandizement of the plutocracy, and to the degradation of 
the proletariat. 

It was with the fixed categories that belong to this second frame of 
reference that most of the economic determinists approached the 
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present World War. It did not occur to them that the situation 
might shift again: that, just as wars in the eighteenth century were 
for dynastic interests, and as wars in the nineteenth century were for 
capitalistic interests, so, in the twentieth century, wars might be 
fought in the people’s interest. At any rate, it was not until Russia 
entered the conflict against Germany, that some of these persons 
began to teach that this might be a people’s war. Yet the foolishness 
of interpreting the second World War as a conflict of capitalistic 
imperialisms should have been evident from the beginning. For one 
thing, Nazi Germany can hardly be called a capitalist state, even 
though some big industrialists were deluded into giving their support 
to the creation of the new German order. Also, it has been evident 
all along that, in England, it was the Tories and capitalists who were 
the most reluctant to fight Germany; and, in the United States, 
isolationism drew a large measure of its political support from the 
conservative Republican party, and of its financial backing from the 
great monied interests. But, in spite of all this, the economic deter- 
minists — whether in the ranks of capital, or of radical labor, or of 
liberal Christianity — could continue, for long, to talk about this 
conflict as an ‘“‘imperialist war.” 

From the very first, moreover, the economic interpretation of 
human motives blinded us to the real character of the drives and 
ambitions in an Adolf Hitler. A frankly ethical interpretation would 
have seen him at once for just what he is — a menacing embodiment 
of the Nietzschean Will-to-Power. It would have placed him imme- 
diately in the great and terrible tradition of an Alexander, a Genghis 
Khan, an Attila, a Napoleon Bonaparte; and it would have known 
that only one thing could satisfy him finally — and that is what 
satisfies God — namely, the Kingdom, and the Power, and the 
Glory! 

Neville Chamberlain was, for our civilization, the last ignoble 
embodiment of the economic interpretation of life. Like every other 
good middle-class citizen, he sought to drag Hitler down to the level 
of his own bourgeois calculus of pleasure and pain, of profit and loss. 
He was, at first, unable to comprehend the portent that rose before 
him; and, when, at last, he dimly glimpsed its meaning, he was then 
unwilling to comprehend it. The Peace of Munich was but the final, 
ironic dissolution of economic man. Chamberlain, the Benthamite, 
and Hitler, the Nietzschean: how was it possible that these two should 
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understand one another! The one believed, with all good English- 
men and all good Americans, that the chief goods of life are happiness 
and prosperity, and that, if he could but lay enough of these things 
before the German eagle, he might entice it into forgetfulness of its 
soaring spirit. The other knew enough that, if he was to make himself 
intelligible to utilitarians and to business men, he must talk, with 
sweet reasonableness, of markets, of raw materials, and of economic 
needs; but he also believed, with Nietzsche, that happiness is only for 
pigs, and Englishmen — and Americans — and that the goal of the 
German aspiration is much more than the well-filled feed-bag: it is 
the Superman, the Super-Race, and the Super-State. 

The economic interpretation of history has also blinded us, too 
long, to the significant issues in this conflict. The reasoning here has 
followed the reductive fallacy which is so characteristic of any 
materialism. It has assumed that, when we have enumerated the 
causes of the conflict, we have said all that needs to be said to pre- 
pare for an enlightened ethical judgment. But a statement of causes 
is never a statement of consequences. Even if it were completely true 
that this war, in its origin, were ‘‘nothing but’’ a conflict of great 
imperialist powers, it still would not follow that, in its outcome, we 
should have “nothing but” a redistribution of economic controls. 
The causes of the war, indeed, might have been economic; but the 
war will have consequences that ramify into every phase of our cul- 
ture. It will affect the democratic tradition, the uses of science and 
of technology, the existence of civil and religious liberties, the course 
of arts and letters, and the evolution of moral standards. 

Indeed, if Christian thinkers had paid more attention to Saint 
Augustine, and a little less to Karl Marx, they would have grasped 
the situation earlier and with more unanimity. For it was part of the 
genius of Saint Augustine that he saw so clearly the social and 
ethical implications of the great struggle that raged in his day. He 
may have been blind to economic factors; he may have understood 
nothing of military science; he may have apprehended only partially 
the political aspects of the problem. But he did see clearly the gist of 
the revolution — that it was a conflict between two great cultures: 
on the one hand, a decadent and dying paganism, and, on the other 
hand, an emerging Christian structure for civilization. It may be 
that Augustine pointed up the contrast too sharply; but religious 
thinkers will gain more wisdom by turning his perspective upon the 
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contemporary scene, than by borrowing the outworn shibboleths of 
an economic determinism that is preached by the Communists but 
illustrated by the capitalists. 


III 


What so far has been discussed as a contrast in theory is, for the 
American scene, a conflict of concrete cultural tendencies. Nothing 
is more revealing of the chaos of the American mind than a study of 
the contradictory motives appealed to by the preacher or the poli- 
tician. If he stresses economic well-being, he is accused of being sordid 
and selfish; if he stresses lofty aspirations, he is accused of being an 
impractical idealist; while, if — as is more often the case — he ap- 
peals to both ethical and economic motivations, he is accused of 
being confused in his thinking. The charge of confusion is a correct 
one; but the confusion of the speaker is the confusion of his congrega- 
tion. We are, indeed, the heirs of a twofold tradition — the one 
largely shaped by ethical considerations, and the other molded by 
economic interests. 

The ethical strain has its principal roots in the Hebrew-Christian 
heritage which was brought to this country by the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims. It stood for certain ideals of human freedom and brother- 
hood, and its implementation was political as well as ecclesiastical. 
Even though the men who led the American Revolution were 
largely deists and rationalists, their philosophy, on the ethical side, 
was but a naturalistic concentrate from the Christian tradition. This 
ethical and religious strain, indeed, is a continuing one right down 
to present times— manifesting itself variously in abolitionism, 
utopian communities, the muckrakers, the temperance crusaders, 
the prophets of the social gospel, and the apostles of E.P.I.C. and of 
the New Deal. It is an authentic and abiding feature of the American 
mind. 

On the other hand, there has been the economic organization and 
interpretation of life. This had its most notable development from 
the conclusion of the Civil War down to about 1929. It was the social 
exemplification of the Benthamite philosophy of the greatest good of 
the greatest number, interpreted in terms of comfort, profits, and 
prosperity. It began, modestly enough, with the promise of a “full 
dinner pail’’; rose, in crescendo, to a “chicken in every pot and two 
cars in every garage’; and came to a climax in the hope of “every 
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man a millionaire at forty!” Its predominant mood was hedonistic, 
humanistic, utilitarian, and materialistic. It taught us to care nothing 
about political corruption so long as we had economic prosperity; to 
build everything bigger and better in quantitative magnitudes, re- 
gardless of qualitative aspects; and to cherish our own sense of iso- 
lation from the rest of the world, until, at last, we had been made 
craven by comfort, and stupid by security. 

What has complicated the situation has been the fact that each 
strain in our total tradition has sought, in part, to explain away, 
and, in part, to supply rational justification for, the other strain. 
Thus the Puritan religious tradition offered an apologetic for a 
predatory capitalism, and veiled the rapacious individualism of 
economic enterprise behind the other-worldly screen of religious 
individualism. Similarly, economic theorists have undertaken to ex- 
plain away, and to belittle, the religious and ethical motivations in 
the other strain. They have tried to prove that the Pilgrim Fathers 
were simply more audacious business entrepreneurs; that Daniel 
Boone was just a speculator in real estate; that the Civil War was 
“nothing but” a conflict between the industrial economy of the 
North and the agricultural economy of the South; and that, whatever 
idealism or heroism may have been manifest in our national history, 
it was always fundamentally in the quest of profit and of pelf. In 
other words, the religionists have tried to prove that the business 
men were not really making money, but were simply trying to save 
their souls; and the economic theorists have tried to prove that the 
religionists were not really saving their souls, but were simply trying 
to make money. 

Actually, we are a house divided against itself. And it is a matter 
for marvel that, being so divided, we have been able to stand so long. 
The deep split in the American soul has never been so clearly re- 
vealed as in the way we continued, for long, to trade with Japan in 
the munitions of war so as to satisfy our economic interests, while, at 
the same time, all our sympathies and all the bonds of cultural ideal- 
ism drew us to China. If we have been able, with immunity, for such 
a length of time, to play along in this condition of national schizo- 
phrenia, it is only because we enjoyed a relative isolation from the rest 
of the world, and because we are still a young people whose natural 


vigor can withstand certain adolescent vagaries before it blossoms 
into masterful maturity. 
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In any case, the alternatives of the ethical and of the economic 
provide the occasion of a choice which we must make, with regard 
both to what our history has been and to what our history shall be. 
On the one hand, we have the task of disentangling the ethical and 
religious strain from the economic strain in our past, and of using 
the insights that come from the nobler strain to understand better 
what we have done in the past, and what we are doing now. And, on 
the other hand, we have to decide, once for all, whether, in the future, 
our religious heritage shall be simply a front for interests that are 
merely material and economic; or whether we shall go forever limp- 
ing between the two sides, but worshiping Baal more often than 
Jehovah; or whether, at last, the ideals of our Hebrew-Christian 
heritage are to be really determinative of the goods that we seek for 
ourselves and of the goods that we share with others. 

For man shall not live by bread alone. And he that seeks to live by 
bread alone is less than a man; he is an animal. As for the word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God — and which is our true suste- 
nance — it is the word of justice, of love, of humility, of faithfulness, 
of sacrifice, and of truth. This is more than the bread of the belly; it is 
the bread of life. 


THE ECUMENICAL VALUES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
By WALTER G. MUELDER 


HE exploration of the ecumenical values of the International 

Labor Organization lies in the borderland of questions of 

doctrine and life. The appropriateness of applying “‘ecu- 
menical’’ categories or giving ‘‘ecumenical’’ status to the work of 
apparently “secular” organizations is admittedly questionable. It 
will be denied by those who tend to emphasize ecclesiastical unity as 
the center of ecumenicity. On the other hand, some will insist that 
where social justice is made the center of historical meaning, as in 
the International Labor Organization (I.L.O.), we are confronted by 
what is not simply a “‘secular” organization. The final cause of the 
I.L.O. is the recognition that ‘‘a peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice.’’ The present writer is persuaded that a 
study of the work of this organization may illuminate a region of 
theological discussion in which much work needs to be done, es- 
pecially at a time when in the minds of churchmen “‘life and work”’ 
and ‘‘faith and order’? are being more closely related. He finds 
backing in the comment by Dr. Oldham in The Story of the Oxford 
Conference, which testifies to this need: 


The preparatory work of the Oxford Conference has revealed how relatively 
slender are the resources on which the church can at present draw for dealing with 
questions which lie on the border line between doctrine and life, and which for their 
understanding and solution demand a combination of theological insight and ex- 
perience of practical affairs. 


Before considering more closely the conviction just expressed, it 
will be well to note the attention which churches have already given 
to the I.L.O. through their ecumenical organizations. Comparatively 
little note has yet been made of it. However, in the report on “The 
Universal Church and the Nations” adopted by the Oxford Con- 
ference, a section is devoted to the attempts to organize an interna- 


tional order. This report gives a positive valuation to the League of 
Nations: | 


As a standing agency of cooperation between fifty or more independent govern- 
ments the League represents the most considerable effort yet made in the world’s 
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history to enable the governments to consult together, to plan together and to act 
together. 


The report then goes on to say: 


Where in the political field obstacles arising out of the system of power politics 
have not been maintained to the extreme point, and where, as in the technical work 
of the League and the International Labor Organization, such obstacles inter- 
vene to only a slight extent, much success has been achieved. 


It should be noted in passing that the I.L.O. differs from the League 
in two important respects in addition to the matter of power politics 
referred to in this quotation. The first is that the I.L.O. may be 
joined without adhering to membership in the League (as has been 
the case with the United States since 1934); the second is that the 
former has a broader internal basis of membership. Representative 
of labor and of the employing group in each state are members of 
the Office, the Conference, and the Governing Board, as well as 
governmental delegates. 

Not only was cognizance of the Organization taken at Oxford but 
also, in a minor way, in the work at Madras. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Study Conference on the Churches and the International 
Situation (1940) commends it directly: 


We support the . . . recommendations of the Washington Conference on 
World Economic Cooperation convened by the National Peace Conference which 
calls for . . . improving the standards of labor and living by international agree- 
ment as is being done by the International Labor Organization. 


The Information Service of the Federal Council carried articles in 
1928, before America joined the I.L.O., as well as in 1939, calling 
upon American churches to study its functions. It was pointed out 
that the International Labor Office has always taken a sympathetic 
interest in the work of the churches and religious organizations in 
the social and industrial fields. Thus in 1925 following the Universal 
Christian Conference for Life and Work held at Stockholm, relations 
with the Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant and Old Catholic Churches 
were established by it through the intermediary of the Universal 
Christian Council. Since 1937 the contact is maintained through the 
World Council of Churches. The International Labor Office is 
also in contact with the Roman Catholic Church, and in America 
maintains active relations through the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The I.L.O. Year Book mentions the social messages of 
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ecclesiastical bodies and the work of groups like the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Y.M.C.A. 

In England the Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A., the Student Christian 
Movement, and various church groups have engaged in a significant 
educational enterprise of placing the I.L.O. before the English 
people. | 

So much for recognition in the past. This essay undertakes to in- 
quire further into the significance of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. It has three specific objectives: (1) to discuss more fully 
the appropriateness of speaking of ecumenical values in the “‘secular”’ 
order; (2) to show what actual values have been served by the work 
of the I.L.O. and are involved in its fate at the present time; and (3) 
to indicate the organization’s concrete contributions to the kind of 
world order which the churches are seeking. 


I 


The ecumenical value of the I.L.O. can be approached from the 
standpoint of its functional unity in securing certain high ends and 
from the standpoint of its contribution to the ecumenical unity of the 
churches. We have already noted that the final cause of the Organiza- 
tion is the recognition that peace can be had only through social 
justice. A further analysis of the Organization reveals the following 
additional values in its functions and work: the supra-national 
perspective, voluntary participation, non-coercive sanctions, the 
universality of toil and human want and their interdependence, con- 
cern for the fate of persons in the economic-social process, interna- 
tional fellowship, universal standards, the subordination of economics 
to ethics, and faith in the methods of conference. Like the church, 
the I.L.O. is an instrument for the realization of these ends. But, of 
course, it is not a church. 

One of the theoretical obstacles to overcome is the kind of sharp 
distinction made at the Oxford Conference between the international 
and the ecumenical, between the external juridical international and 
the Christian fellowship. If the term “ecumenical”? may be applied 
only to the latter our usage is, for the most part, a misnomer. William 
Paton in The Church and the New Order reiterates the distinction: 


We do not speak of the Christian Church as “international.” That would imply 
that the units of which it is composed were nations, in the same sense as that in 
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which the League of Nations is international. The unity of the Church is given to 
it by the act of God in Christ by which it is called into being. In approaching the 
world of international disunity the world of the Church should not be one of ad- 
vice but, in a sense, of revelation. It can point to that unity which God has actually 
created among men, and in faith offer it as the token of what might be. 


It is clearly emphasized in ecumenical literature that the ‘Church is 
a given thing, not created by the will of its members.’’ Can any such 
claim be made for the very obvious human character of the League 
of Nations or the I.L.O. both of which were brought into being as 
organizations by the consent of human wills at a datable peace con- 
ference? It seems almost absurd to raise the question. And with 
respect to the League of Nations the present writer wishes to push no 
claims. That organization is probably well discussed already and 
comes close to exhibiting the categories usually dealt with under 
the topic, ‘‘church and state.”’ But the I.L.O. is different. If God is 
immanent in all history, if his Will is revealed in institutions of justice 
and peace, if his judgment is supra-national, and if his work is recon- 
ciliation, then the I.L.O. is a society whose unity and center is in 
God. Should this be granted, one must beware lest we set in sharp 
opposition the Church as a “‘unity in Christ’? and an Organization 
whose “‘unity is in God.” Participation in a supra-national society of 
those who seek peace based on social justice is not necessarily a 
church. However, the I.L.O. does assume the objectivity of justice on 
a world-wide scale; and as such it can become for many groups, 
without and within the church, a conscious servant of God. It will 
then have an “‘ecumenicity”’ which is not inter-national and which is 
not ecclesiastical, but which is all-inclusive. 

The I.L.O. is undoubtedly, for many persons who participate in it, 
a real center of activity for the realization of objective justice — 
though, of course, ideal justice is never accomplished in any of its 
activities. Since the Organization operates as a non-coercive group, 
it, like the church, avoids many of the most difficult problems of 
social justice which arise from power politics. It appeals through the 
workers and the employers to broader perspectives than the na- 
tional self-interest usually defended by the governmental representa- 
tives, and hence makes for a genuine universality in dealing with 
concrete issues of human welfare. In the last analysis, of course, the 
application of the conventions depends upon state action, but the 
state action when taken lifts the level of national responsibility to 
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conformity with more general standards. Since the work of the 
L.L.O. in setting up standards and in obtaining ratifications is supra- 
national, it makes for a society which is not simply international, but 
also whose sanctions are a moral unity of a large section of mankind. 
It thus shares with the churches in the preparation of those attitudes, 
values, and ethical understandings which are essential to any stable 
world community. 

The service of the I.L.O. in promoting ecumenicity in the churches 
is significant, quite aside from the issue we have just presented. 
Through common social action on the great issues of human welfare 
has come much of the church unity of past decades. This point hardly 
needs laboring, though it is sometimes overlooked. In America the 
impact of the “social gospel’? upon movements towards the unity of 
the churches was an important aspect of the rise of social Christianity. 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland has pointed out, and the study by Hopkins 
on The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism confirms the 

view, that the ideal of unity ‘“‘came from men who were wrestling 
with the practical tasks of the churches in what was becoming a 
hostile or increasingly unaccommodating social order.”? The belief 
that creedal uniformity is necessary was not negligible in some of 
the early negotiations looking toward federation, but what finally 
produced the Federal Council was the search for ‘‘some simple 
basis of a common faith in Jesus Christ to do his work in the world 
together.” The International Labor Organization is the type of 
supra-national instrument co-operation with which by all the churches 
can extend and deepen their ecumenical fellowship and which can 
bring them into active relationship with three great sections of society, 
workers, employers, and government, in the pursuit of common ob- 
jectives. A knowledge of its history and work can make this judgment 
more concrete. 


II 


More than a hundred years ago Robert Owen proposed the idea of 
international co-operation in establishing uniform labor standards. In 
1866 the International Workingmen’s Association resolved for the 
universal eight-hour day by international law. In 1900 the Interna- 
tional Association for Labor Legislation projected the method of 
uniform international labor standards. By the time of the first World 
War the principle of international labor treaties had been accepted 
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among major European nations and the United States of America 
through reciprocal action on twenty-three agreements. The methods 
and materials developed in this period were made part of the 
I.L.O. when it came into being as a permanent official agency 
provided for in Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace. The words of the 
pact which created the Organization reflect the years of experience 
and understanding which lay behind its formulation: 


And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and 
privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, includ- 
ing the establishment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the 
labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate liv- 
ing wage, the protection of the worker against disease, sickness and injury arising 
out of his employment, the protection of children, young persons and women, pro- 
vision for old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion, the organization of vocational and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity, as 
well as the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, agree to the follow- 
AINE ee 


The spirit of this preamble and that of the Labor Charter in- 
corporated in the constitution, resembles that of the great social 
pronouncements and social creeds of the churches: the famous 
encyclical of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum; the Social Creed of the Meth- 
odist Church, the modified Social Creed adopted by the Federal 
Churches of Christ in America, and the report, ‘“Towards a Chris- 
tian Britain,” recently issued by the British Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility, 
especially the portions of the report dealing with a new “Economic 
Charter.” The practical experiences of the I.L.O. throw realistic 
light upon the problems of realizing such ideals. 

Handicapped by the enormous difficulties arising out of the 
political and economic effects of the first World War, the develop- 
ment of the Organization has been gradual and slow. There has 
never been a tranquil period in its history; rather it has been beset by 
revolutions and violent conflict, by economic depressions, social 
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upheaval, and recurrent war. Yet it has grown in wisdom, stature, 
and popular favor, though admittedly its work at present is greatly 
curtailed. 

Through its constitution it provides the conference method as a 
substitute for the method of force in dealing with international 
social and economic questions. This is at once a source of its strength 
and of the slowness of operation which some regard as a great weak- 
ness. America, though active in its formation did not formally 
affiliate until 1934, which was the year the U.S.S.R. also became a 
member. In that year the adherence of sixty-two nations, represent- 
ing ninety-eight per cent of the peoples of the earth, constituted it the 
most representative international body in the world. In the period 
from 1919 to 1934 the United States cooperated through the ex- 
change of information and the A.F. of L. from time to time urged this 
country to join. A branch office was opened in Washington, D. C., 
in 1920. Among other private organizations the Federal Council of 
Churches and its Industrial Division took an active interest in it. 
Since 1934 the United States has taken full and active participation 
in the whole life of the I.L.O. 

The absence of the United States from active membership during 
the earlier period was a distinct handicap, though this was by no 
means the organization’s only or chief problem. Internal difficulties 
harassed it, some of which we may enumerate; (1) the failure of em- 
ployers to take an early active part in the organization; (2) delay in 
the establishment of adequate staff and technical facilities; (3) the 
conflict among the governmental delegates between loyalty to the 
international institution and loyalty to their national governments; 
(4) national interest, expressed, for example, in instructions by some 
states that their delegates use only their own national language; (5) 
direct opposition of governments to the discussion of certain specific 
questions; (6) opposition by the workers’ groups in the I.L.O. to 
seating delegates from fascist Italy; (7) the conflicting social philoso- 
phies of varying labor groups; (8) the rising tide of national war 
economies and their impact on labor standards; and (9) the slow 
rate at which conventions are ratified. 

Nevertheless, the work accomplished has been significant. To 
March, 1939, sixty-three conventions had been adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. These related to fifty-five different 
questions and revisions. They dealt with such matters as child labor, 
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regulation of hours of labor, night work in bakeries, weekly rest 
periods, employment in public works, maritime affairs, conditions in 
the textile industries, the forty-hour week, social insurance, safety- 
devices, occupational diseases, and many others. During the ten years 
ending in 1939, a period of admittedly great tension and international 
turmoil, of growing nationalism, of mounting armament, of de- 
terioration of the League of Nations, the I.L.O. showed its vitality 
by adopting thirty-one conventions. Thus between 1932 and 1939 
an average of four and a half conventions a year were adopted as 
compared with two a year in the period from 1919 to 1931. Two 
causes may be assigned for this acceleration, primarily, according to 
Smith Simpson, the initiative of workers’ group and the membership 
of the United States. 

One of the most significant developments of recent years has been 
the calling, on a larger scale than heretofore, of a technical tripartite 
Conference projected on an industrial rather than on a geographical 
basis. In 1937 a Textile Conference was held at Washington. It was a 
technical conference, utilized for the first time to discuss not simply 
specific labor standards or proposals for conventions, but also the 
social and economic conditions which affect labor standards. This 
Conference was highly successful. It rested on a sound principle 
which Smith Simpson states as follows: ‘““Agreements upon labor 
standards are of questionable value if social and economic factors 
which produce a deterioration of these standards are permitted to 
proceed upon a riotous and destructive course.”” Development of the 
work of the I.L.O. in this direction is an imperative for the period 
following the present wars if the Organization is to be equal to its 
task and opportunities. Awareness of this same problem by church 
groups in making social pronouncements is equally needed. The 
I.L.O. can be of great practical usefulness to churches in obtaining a 
completer conception of the realistic factors involved in raising the 
conditions of labor in the world. 

Though the International Labor Organization is one of the most 
constructive institutions emerging from the first World War, its very 
life is threatened in the chaos that may overtake mankind during 
and after the present wars. It deserves to live, and will be greatly 
needed in post-war reconstruction. Its general contribution can 
hardly be better stated than in the words which Harold B. Butler 


used concerning it in 1939: 
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It can only live by peace. If peace cannot exist without social justice, still less can 
social justice exist without peace. It was therefore right that this organization 
should have been conceived as part of the machinery of peace. I believe it has al- 
ready made some contribution to peace, and I am sure that it is capable of making 
a much greater contribution in the future. . . . Every step which promotes the 
spread of social justice is a contribution, direct or indirect, to the cause of peace. 
For that reason alone, if for none of the others I have cited, this Organization is an 
indispensable feature of the kind of civilization at which the world is now more and 
more consciously aiming. 


III 


We have already indicated some of the concrete contributions 
which the I.L.O. has made to world order. In concluding this dis- 
cussion we may cite four which have peculiar relevance to the prac- 
tical work of ecumenical Christianity. 

1. As a Means of Promoting and Implementing World-Wide Social Re- 
sponsibility. Is not this institution a partial answer to the questions 
raised by the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches? ‘‘Can Christians who do not regard justice as a merely 
national or social conception, but as grounded in the will of the 
eternal God, implement the concept of justice, and so help to over- 
come the conflict between the many contradictory conceptions of 
justice which are current in international relations??? Can this 
organization not also implement and help create “‘a feeling of the 
common responsibility of all the national economies for one another 
and of the responsibility of the whole of mankind for the whole 
earth?”? Some Christians have made the discovery. William Paton 
says in The Church and the New Order that “‘the far-reaching labours of 
the International Labour Organization must at all costs be con- 
tinued.” 

2. As a Supra-national Source of Objective Fact on World Social Condi- 
tions. As a supra-national body representing government, manage- 
ment, and labor, the I.L.O. helps through its impartial and open re- 
search bureaus to bring the spirit of objective fact-finding to critical 
social issues. The information has been assembled from all countries 
of the world and has been used and relied upon by governments, re- 
search institutions, students, and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions throughout the world. The Office has served as a clearing house 
of information on social and industrial problems. As the expertness 
and fair-mindedness of the research becomes recognized, the element 
of the common or universal nature of truth will play a greater role in 
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the discussion of dispute issues. The facing of objective facts is indis- 
pensable to the fruitfulness of conference procedure. Special interests 
and special privilege are not automatically overthrown by the presen- 
_ tation of objective fact, but their hypocrisy is the more readily ex- 
posed. Moreover, universal information suggests solutions of a uni- 
versal nature. In the future, assuming the continuity of the I.L.O., 
ecumenical conferences should relate their pronouncements more in- 
timately to the vast store of social information collected by it. 

3. As a Means for Overcoming National and Class Provincialism. The 
presence of representatives of labor, employes and governments in 
the Conference and Governing Body of the I.L.O. has a salutary in- 
fluence on each. Experience shows that the ‘‘general welfare’’ re- 
ceives a better consideration because non-governmental perspectives 
are introduced into the discussions. It is significant that the workers’ 
delegates are most responsible for creating and preserving in the 
Organization a concept of the “general welfare.” This is natural, and 
is related to the fact that among the governmental group the dele- 
gates from small nations are frequently readier to make new social 
ventures than those from the more privileged states. Through the 
years there has developed a sense of progressive compromise, with 
all groups more and more appreciating the world-wide interpene- 
tration of economic process, national policies, and social conditions. 
When, for example, delegates from one nation face at the Conference 
delegates from nations which have suffered because of the former’s 
tariff policy, some of the provincialism is displaced by a higher view. 
Little by little long and broad-range perspectives are achieved, and 
these help correct the blindness of frantic immediacy in national 
policy. 

Other types of provincialism are overcome. Americans frequently 
have believed that our labor standards are already so high that 
there was nothing to gain by participation in the I.L.O. Therefore, 
it has been of value to learn from competent European students that 
such was not the fact. American labor has had also to adjust itself to 
the thinking of strikingly more radical European workers. Some of 
these have seen in the I.L.O. a transitional instrument to overt so- 
cialism. The tendency in American labor circles has been to follow a 
philosophy based much more closely upon capitalistic assumptions. 
To a large extent the conservative spirit of Gompers is still regnant; 
“a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay.” This view is challenged on 
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the one hand by the position of the “‘workers’ ” representatives from 
fascist Italy and by the philosophy of the Russian groups on the other. 
All of these positions are in turn face to face with the defensive atti- 
tude of the employers’ delegates who are wary of ‘“‘an instrument 
which will foster the type of reform suitable to a transition between 
the present order and the socialist commonwealth of tomorrow.” 

4. As a Philosophy and Technique of the Conference Method. It has been 
said: “Labor proposes, employers oppose, and governments decide.” 
Two illustrations may be helpful in showing how conference, well- 
conducted on a supra-national basis, can make social progress. 
Smith Simpson describes how after Italy went fascist, when conse- 
quently her workers’ groups were no longer independent of the 
government (a condition which the I.L.O. constitution requires), the 
employers’ group was willing to accept the employers’ delegate, but 
the workers’ group would not seat the Italian workers’ delegate. 
Italy’s presence was needed if the work was to be carried on con- 
structively. The governmental and employers’ delegates consequently 
voted to accept the credentials of the Italian workers’ delegates, and 
thus provided the necessary two-thirds vote for the acceptance; but 
the workers’ group voted solidly and consistently against accepting 
the credentials. 7 

The Italian government later on (1931) wishing to indicate that 
it had the interest of the workers’ group at heart, proposed the con- 
vention of the forty-hour week to the Organization. The proposal 
resulted in eight years in securing four International Labor Conven- 
tions laying down the forty-hour week as the standard work-week in 
the manufacture of sheet-glass, glass bottles, textiles, and public 
works. The story of the achievement of these conventions is too long 
to be rehearsed here except to note that in this case it was the Ameri- 
can employers’ delegation which made possible finally the breaking 
of the deadlock created by the general employers’ group. 

In the quest for a method which can constructively face the great 
social tensions of the world and creatively resolve them in the spirit 
of world co-operation, the ecumenical church has many practical 
lessons to learn from the International Labor Organization. It is, of 
course, not omnicompetent, but its continuation must at all costs be 
maintained because it is prepared to formulate some of “those social 


policies upon which the permanence of the peace will so much 
depend.” 


THE BOUNDARIES OF CONSCIENCE 
By GEORGE HEDLEY 


T WAS at dinner on December 4, 1941, that we were discussing 
pacifism in general and a California selective service case in 
particular. We noted how various were the pacifist positions 

with reference to the draft: refusing to register; registering but claim- 
ing ‘“‘c.o.” exemption; registering and accepting induction, but for 
noncombatant service only. ““The boundaries of conscience,” I re- 
marked, “‘are pretty difficult to define.” 

My neighbor caught the phrase. ‘“‘You’ve got a book title there, 
George.” 

For three days I thought so myself. Then came Pearl Harbor; and 
so curiously bounded is the public conscience that I knew I might as 
well forget the book for the duration. But the readers of CHRISTENDOM 
are not the general public, and forty-five hundred words are not a 
book. May I then, here and within these limits, pursue the enquiry? 

It is after all, and above all, the Church’s duty in wartime to hold a 
mirror before the conscience of mankind (including its own member- 
ship). We must learn what manner of men we are. We must seek 
accurately to identify at once the sources and the controls of our be- 
havior. We must, so far as in us lies, revaluate continuingly the op- 
tions before us and the decisions which daily are to be made. What 
underlies our scale of values? What underlies our selection of the 
highest worth? 


I 


Boundaries Set from Outside. That morals are adjectival mores is com- 
monly admitted in the abstract, often denied in the particular. It is 
easy to see that a Polynesian tabu roots in tribal history and usage; 
and not less easy to be sure that a Methodist rule (I am a Methodist) 
inheres in the fundamental nature of the universe. In the war situa- 
tion, we as a people seem already convinced that Japanese assaults 
are “fanatic,” American defenses “‘heroic.” That the Japanese would 
exchange the terms is for us but additional evidence of our enemies’ 
willful intellectual and moral confusion. 

For the Christian the situation is further complicated by the fact 
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that on all issues of any importance the historic Christian tradition 
speaks with no united voice. Deliberate poverty and eager wealth- 
getting; anarchy and tyranny; submission and revolt; non-resistance 
and aggression: all these have been asserted, mutatis mutandis, as 
essential to “Christian” behavior. Our own allegiances have been 
given, of necessity, not to a generalized Christian ideal but to one or 
another narrowed group of interpretations, of ‘“‘approved rulings,” 
belonging to a particular intellectual and social heredity, and for 
each individual to the milieu within which he was born and bred. 

This has meant, inevitably, that canons of conduct have been 
established, fragmentarily and variously but absolutely, within 
specific cultural patterns deriving more or less directly (and each of 
them with the intrusion of many alien strands) from the mother de- 
sign, itself highly complex and no little confused, of ancient Hebrew- 
Christianity. Catholicism, declaring the final authority of the Church, 
in our time has in effect strengthened the cause of General Franco 
and via the Irish-Americans has weakened the case of Britain. 
Lutheranism, from the unhappy days of the Peasants’ Revolt, 
argued so deep a cleavage between the sacred and the secular that it 
was able to present no authoritative (though many a belatedly 
gallant) challenge to Nazism. Anglicanism, sprung of political con- 
flict in the days of nascent nationalism, inevitably blends (as in the 
war cemetery on Olivet) the cross of Christ with the sword of Empire. 
Quakerism, seeing the “inner light”’ still with the eyes of George Fox, 
merges the methodology of individual discernment with the estab- 
lished content of non-violence. 

The voice of authority, while bringing a measure of comfort to 
those who seek assurance in one or another of the competing in- 
fallibilities, fails finally to solve the problem when that problem be- 
comes specific and concrete. Catholics are, and with the full support 
of their regional Bishops if not with that of the Supreme Pontiff, 
eagerly and conscientiously engaged on both sides of the world con- 
flict. Most German Lutherans today are honest Nazis in faith and 
conduct, while American Lutheran chaplains derive just the oppo- 
site conclusion from the identical premise of state authority in state 
affairs. Anglicanism, British and American, includes many con- 
tinuingly faithful pacifists. Quakerism divides itself among the multi- 
farious distinctions as to what pacifism demands or permits; and 
gives rise even to the perfectly sincere but intellectually amazing 
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attitude, instanced in a recent article in Christianity and Crisis, which 
declares (substantially) “I am a pacifist because my tradition says I 
am; but three cheers for you boys who aren’t!”” 

Years ago Conrad Henry Moehlman effectively reminded us that 
the primary code of moral authority within our culture, the Deca- 
logue, can be and has been made to mean all things to all men. The 
sixth commandment, which is most in our minds today, affords per- 
haps the most striking illustration. “Thou shalt not kill.”” What does 
it mean? The answer is anything or nothing. One extreme involves 
conscientious vegetarianism. The other allows wholesale slaughter of 
noncombatants (by bomb or by blockade) under the ‘‘necessity of 
war.” In between stand distinctions and delimitations of every 
imaginable sort, each held religiously and absolutely by those who 
happen to hold it. . 

Inevitably this sort of complication drives the ordinary human 
being to take refuge, and often to find real satisfaction, in technicali- 
ties. Forbidden to speak while the master was out of the room, we 
schoolboys obeyed without exception; but we saw nothing wrong (nor 
did the master, who thought it a good joke on himself) in singing our 
interchanges to the melody of “‘Everybody’s Doing It.”? That same 
schoolboy code forbade ‘“‘splitting”’ on a pal (or even on a foe), but 
very obviously sent to Coventry the chaps who had violated the code 
by failing to “‘split’’ on themselves. 

Standing in a barn at Cohasset was a lovely mare. I thought of 
rides over those South Shore hills, and sounded my farmer host. He 
was flatly negative; she belonged to summer people who had given 
strict instructions that no one should ride her. “But,” I persisted, 
“surely it isn’t right to keep her here in the barn eating her head 
off; she ought to have her exercise.” 

“Oh, she gets her exercise all right.’ The gray beard wagged 
waggishly. ‘They didn’t say nuthin’ ’gainst me usin’ her to plow.” 

Eighteen months ago a distinguished Quaker leader told, with 
complete approval, of the pacifist Briton who volunteered as an am- 
bulance driver and served gallantly until under conscription he was 
assigned to that identical service; when he resigned in high and for 
him wholly natural indignation. (That technicality may seem to 
some of us essentially anarchist. Whether or not it is validly Quaker 
depends, it will be noted, precisely on the technical definition of 
Quaker pacifism.) On December 14, 1941, a pacifist clergyman 
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asserted publicly his readiness to put out incendiary bombs, but his 
unwillingness to share in bringing down enemy bombers. Akin are 
the varied judgments re selective service mentioned in the opening 
paragraph: efforts to find a clearly-marked boundary by the use of 
hair-line surveying instruments. 

We may not leave the area of externally-conditioned moral judg- 
ments without noting that time, as well as place and social heredity, 
exerts decided pressures from outside. A year ago, hastily and with- 
out generous imagination, I said at the outset of an interventionist 
plea, “I have no interest either in those who suddenly switched from 
collective security to isolationism in August, 1939, or in those who 
since September, 1939, have abandoned pacifism for interventionism: 
I don’t think either crowd shows evidence of operating by prin- 
ciple.” A young cleric challenged me sharply and properly, remind- 
ing that circumstances do alter cases and many an honest man’s 
honest estimate of cases. I apologized to him then, and now do so 
again. 

Nevertheless it is evident that many consciences have abruptly 
shifted both base and superstructure as of December 7th. ‘“My 
neighbor’s parrot hasn’t said a word in six weeks,”’ reports a current 
San Francisco gag. “Oh,” runs the standard reply, “‘was it an 
isolationist?” 

A coast dweller’s first real introduction to the mentality of Mid- 
western college youth came last June. Sprung from the interior of 
the continent, influenced by pastors who read The Christian Century, 
by professors who quoted Sidney Fay and Harry Elmer Barnes, by 
Y. M. and Y. W. secretaries who reflected a simple, authoritarian 
Christian liberalism, those students from Kansas and Nebraska 
were almost unanimously isolationist in politics and pacifist in ideal- 
ism. ‘They listened, ever politely but with growing wonderment, to 
one who claimed to be Christian and yet who supported the Roose- 
velt foreign policy. Now they are listening to broadcasts from 
Honolulu, and remember those from Manila — to say nothing of 
Singapore and South Sea islands whose defences are crumbling. It is 
a sure gamble that among them pacifism now is far from unani- 
mous, and a likely one that already it is definitely a minority hold- 


ing. The nation’s judgment has changed; and the individual’s with 
it, as both cause and effect. 
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II 


Boundaries Set from Within. Our very categories are arbitrary and 
technical. The group consists of individuals, and mores of mixed as 
_ well as compounded judgments. Recognizing the final oneness of 
the issue and the unreality of its divisions, nevertheless we may 
for convenience of discussion segregate those values of conscience 
which are the more largely and the more recognizably determined 
by the individual on his own account. 

One of the earliest phases of individual conscience, childlike in 
naiveté and perhaps adolescent in egocentrism, is the quid pro quo 
principle of ethical bargaining. ‘‘God,”’ it says, “I shan’t steal the 
cookies if you’ll give me the jar.”’ Only this week I learned of a 1918 
soldier, casually irreligious all his life till he faced the dawn bar- 
rage, who promised to “‘be a religious man” if he came out alive. 
Comrades fell all about him, but he personally escaped; and to the 
credit of his integrity if not of his sympathetic imagination, he has 
been a loyal and serviceable church member ever since. One is driven 
to speculate about the particularism of the God in whom that man 
believes; but one can be in no doubt as to the factors determining 
his conduct. 

This ethical commercialism may of course become socially standard 
as well. It did so notably in late Biblical Judaism, as instanced in 
the book of Proverbs and in many of the Psalms. Prior to that, it 
had been given definite impetus in national terms by prophetic 
assurances of well-being or threats of doom alike conditioned on 
specified national behavior. Koheleth’s gentle cynicism questioned 
the assumption’s validity, the book of Job rose to high passion in 
confuting it. Per contra, both the Catholic doctrine of “‘good works” 
and normative Protestant standards have tended to encourage 
acceptance of its easy mathematics. 

Socially or personally, the bargaining basis of ethics fails to satisfy 
the adult mind. It is demonstrably fallible as to fact, even in the 
oft-cited example of venereal disease. What matters infinitely more 
is that it is unworthy as to motive. That God is not chiefly a meticu- 
lous bookkeeper is evidenced by human experience and ever has 
been roundly asserted in the Christian doctrine of grace. At our best, 
we know that what happens to us is not sufficiently important to 
determine how we shall behave; and if our behavior is conditioned 
only by our listing on a celestial payroll, it lacks all intrinsic value. 
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Another common and not highly reflective kind of determinant is 
that of personal (other than self-centered) considerations. There 
are those to whom we have grappled ourselves in such steely hoops 
of affection that we cannot think to lie to them, to disappoint them, 
to “let them down.” There are others for whom we care so little, 
whether because we don’t know them or because we know them too 
well, that we lie to them with utmost casualness, disappoint them 
with no pain to ourselves, let them down without feeling our own 
position any whit lowered. 

Sometimes we develop the special involution of behaving most 
badly, and with the least personal discomfort, precisely to those 
who are nearest and dearest. When we borrow from an outsider we 
repay on the nail, while we let our debts to friends and relatives run 
without amortization and without apology. We keep our dates for 
speeches to unknown (and in the event very bored) audiences, while 
we forget or calmly repudiate our promise to drop in on the bed- 
ridden and lonely friend. Obscurely, unconsciously, we impute 
divine forgiveness to those who love us; and therefore trespass well 
toward the seventy times seven. 

This personally-directed sort of ethics is another sample of adoles- 
cent attitude, assuming that others exist for our sake, and have 
significance only in so much as, and in the way that, they affect us. 
This is the essence of ethnocentrism, of racio-national preferences 
wherever they are found. German ethics toward Jews differ in kind 
from German ethics toward Germans; just as do Southern attitudes 
toward Negroes and whites, and some (happily not all) treatment 
of Japanese and Chinese residents of California. 

War is not the creator of this kind of distinction, but it does 
provide the strongest sanctions for such tendencies already existing. 
War, that is, breaks down the dam controlling our personalized 
antipathies, lets them sweep forward unchecked. Physically the 
differentiation here is inevitable, save for those who reject the war 
method in toto; and this, one non-pacifist is inclined to think, provides 
pacifism’s strongest ground. Morally the separation is for all of us 
instinct with danger, as instanced in stupid brutalities already in- 
flicted upon individual “enemy aliens” in our midst. The extreme 
difficulty of making the personal distinction requires the extreme of 
care in what some of us consider its sometimes necessary application. 

Moral distinctions as commonly set by personal points of reference 
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illustrate the rootage of much of our practical ethics in sentiment. 
The broad appeal of pacifism during the 1920’s and early 1930’s, how- 
ever plausibly attached to selected historical data and however 
strongly buttressed by specific authoritarian dicta, found its real 
strength in personal good will toward persons: toward persons often 
as vaguely identified as the good will itself was vague. The general 
collapse of pacifism today, more noticeable than before only be- 
cause pacifism has been more widespread than before, reflects the 
weakness of what was for many an unanchored emotion disguised 
as rationality. The truer (because more deeply rooted) emotions 
of national pride and moral outrage have swept it aside as the insub- 
stantial thing it was. 

Mighty at any given moment but sadly pliable within short spaces 
of time, sentiment alone cannot provide the acceptable guarantee. 
Regret and self-recrimination, experienced by most of us, attest the 
inadequacy of sentiment as director of ethical judgment. 

Wherefore most of us try, now and then at least, to think. It is in 
terms of cold reason that the civilian defense agencies today are trying 
to prepare our minds and spirits for the emotional crisis of our first 
bombing. ‘‘Don’t run into the streets!’ ““Don’t use the telephone!” 
“Don’t lift the corner of your drapes!” “Don’t leave your own 
station, however much help they may seem to need at the next one!” 
All these are counsels of good sense; and all must be reiterated just 
because they confute, in the interest of the general welfare, the 
impulses of emotional nature and even of neighborly good will. 

It was in rational terms (warmed no doubt by hands-across-the- 
sea sentiment) that we who were interventionists tried these several 
years to establish an ethical case against absolutist pacifism. We 
urged the distinction between inevitable and unimportant physical 
death on the one hand, and avoidable but everlastingly destructive 
spiritual contamination on the other. We drew maps of the South 
Pacific and measured mileage across the South Atlantic. We analyzed 
the theoretical and actual structure of totalitarianism, and argued 
therefrom its illimitable menace to free institutions and free person- 
ality. To date the facts have combined in our support, until many for- 
mer doubters now admit “‘the logic of our position.” 

Yet there are points at which reason has denied, and there may be 
many others at which it will deny, the moral judgments to which 
nonetheless we hold. Reason bade Pétain seek an armistice in June 
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of 1940; we prefer the unreason of muddling England to the good 
sense of logical France. Reason made a defeatist of Charles Lind- 
bergh; and before the war is done reason is likely to create many 
another Copperhead who will argue that intelligence demands our 
immediate seeking from the Axis the best deal it will give us. They 
who differ, under the existing military situation, perforce must do 
so on a ground other than the purely rational. 

At this point appear the significance and function of feeling prop- 
erly understood, and clearly to be distinguished from mere senti- 
ment. In this sense feeling is far other than a passing mood: it de- 
rives from a hereditary and personal complex not smaller than the 
total of factors already noted. The product of all that has been, it 
becomes the motivating director toward the specific thing that must 
be. Thus conceived, feeling in itself becomes for many a consciously 
accepted criterion, and is for them one wholly legitimate. 

This of course does not mean that all who feel validly needs must 
feel alike. The differentia of personal heritage continue effective. 
The pacifist who maintains his pacifism today, for instance, prob- 
ably is one whose sentiment of good will is merged with traditional 
and rational factors clearly seen and deliberately accepted, and 
which issues in his determination to pursue his former course. No 
Martian may say that either this man or the newly-convinced war- 
rior is finally accurate; but the Martian may recognize that each is 
finally right for himself. 

To many, however, the term ‘‘feeling’’ seems to relate rather to 
the emotional color and overtone of reality than to the causative, 
determinative power itself. These would say not precisely, ‘‘I do it 
because I feel like it,” but “I feel like it because I know I ought to 
do it”; not quite that “conscience is the personal feeling of obliga- 
tion” (though that phrasing is defensible), but that ‘“‘personal ob- 
ligation, which cannot but be felt, is the very essence of conscience.” 

Thus obligation presents itself as the actual criterion, by which 
finally we choose and by which eternally we shall. Obligation in- 
cludes all the externals of society and authority, all the inwardness 
of feeling and thought: includes them for all of us, and therefore 
varyingly for each. It is the ethic of birth, the rule of caste, the 
demand of our very being. Noblesse oblige? Mais oui: et étre oblige. To 
be obliges. ‘To be what we are obligates us to do what we must do. 

Being this and doing thus, we admit as final neither the dictates of 
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authority nor those of argument, neither the appeal of the mob nor 
that of our own moods. We change as our total matrix is modified, 
but we change no otherwise and no otherwhere. The pangs of 
conscience assail us in case of strain or rupture of this nexus; not when 
conscience changes, which it may do quite painlessly, but when con- 
science and conduct pull apart. 

The great truth of the Gita, sounding so strange in terms of ration- 
ality, yet is the lodestar for millions who cannot comprehend it, for 
thousands who in words deny it: 


Thy business is with deeds alone, 
Not with the fruits the deeds may yield. 


Arjuna, Kshatriya-born, is called to fight the battle and not to 
count the score. Winston Churchill, prime minister born (how did 
we ever doubt that?), must lead the British Commonwealth who- 
ever else may become ally or foe. You and I, Quaker or Methodist, 
unionist or employer, do and will do what our total heritage directs, 
and whatever may happen to us as individuals. If we don’t, we cease 
to be persons in any genuine meaning of that word; we become 
psychopaths, psychopatients, whether in or outside the asylum. 


III 


Unsetiled Boundaries. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
birth of the individual of today, of any given day, is not episode but 
continuing process. Arjuna is modified by Krishna’s argument, 
Churchill by Stalin’s metamorphoses, Americans by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. This means that the section immediately preceding 
this one is not so hopelessly determinist as at first it may seem; or at 
least that it admits of ever new factors of determination. It follows 
that stubborn externals and shifting internals continue relevant, 
may possibly be affected by deliberate choice, certainly must be 
taken into conscious account. 

It is here that tradition, which for us is specifically the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, has its legitimate word to say. The experience of 
the centuries has produced many and conflicting judgments; but 
because it is of the centuries, it has done a certain amount of winnow- 
ing wheat from chaff. If the “school of hard knocks” is the best edu- 
cator of the individual, it is @ fortiori true that the hard knocks of 
history may educate serviceably the participants in history’s process. 
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History is our one means for shortcutting experience, for profiting 
by our predecessors’ trial and error. 

The traditions into which severally we were born are those in 
which respectively we find ourselves at home, whose values we are 
prepared to assimilate, whose symbols we are able to use. As Chris- 
tians, we hold in common the generalized values of good will, of 
human worth, of readiness for personal self-sacrifice. We are free, 
and we have used our freedom, to express these values in a myriad 
different and sometimes conflicting specific judgments. Transitory 
as those judgments may be, the values themselves persist as points 
of reference. They check, they challenge, under sufficient pressure 
they sometimes correct. Unwilling to deny the values, we are driven 
every so often to revise the judgments; and this is healthy, both 
when we use the process for the guidance of others and when we 
apply it to ourselves. 

We do not always agree, and somewhere, at some times, we 
shall always differ. Herein lie the limitation and the mission of the 
Church: limitation in that it is not properly the dictator of individ- 
ual conscience, mission none the less as that conscience’s protector. 
Trying at once to define for the moment and to direct for all time, 
the Church often has been futile and not seldom has made itself 
appear ridiculous. Serving rather its proper purpose as conservator 
of value and guarantor of free personal choice, it has provided defini- 
tion and direction acceptable to millions who have sought its aid. 

“Does the World Peace Commission of the Methodist Church 
speak for the Church?”’ I asked my Bishop last spring. 

“I would say rather,” he replied, “‘that it speaks to the Church.” 

I was relieved, for certainly I was unwilling to have the Com- 
mission seem to speak for me in the words (and in the tone of voice) 
it then was using. That it should speak to me is at least permissible, 
and on occasion may be even desirable. It is desirable that the 
Church, represented in its leaders and in its every member, should 
give utterance to every whole-souled and vigorous conscience. It 
is not helpful, and ultimately it is not possible, for the Church 
so to set the boundaries of conscience that none of its members may 
(or need) transgress them. | 

This time let us refrain from passing resolutions declaring either 
enlistment or conscientious objection to be binding upon Christian 
young men. This time let us abjure, institutionally, any attempted 
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verdict upon the foreign policy of our own nation or of others. This 
time let us as a Church, as churches, do our proper job of proclama- 
tion of ultimate values as the past has discovered them and as 
variously we and our fellows may believe they ought now to be ap- 
plied; and our not less important job of offering encouragement 
and fellowship to each who, in the quiet of his own heart, does his own 
deliberate and conscientious choosing. Jesus we call the Prince of 
Peace; but we are not agreed as to the technique whereby meaning- 
ful peace is to be attained, and we shall not be agreed while history 
continues and while independent thinking (itself surely a Christian 
virtue) is allowed to persist. 

In this spirit the Church may be the true spiritual home at once 
of the conscientious objector and of the conscientious soldier; and 
that not by any dodging of the issue, but by seeing the issue largely 
enough to include more than one of our limited attempts at resolution. 
In this spirit the Church may not only preserve, but actively may 
re-create and invigorate, the brotherhood of men who neither think 
alike nor act alike, but who know each other as brothers: brothers in 
the all-including heritage of humankind, brothers also in the closer 
kinship of those who have named the name and who seek the un- 
derstanding of the Christ. 

For the individual, this means that both flexibility and faith are 
needed, and both of them available. Flexibility cannot be denied, 
for we know that externals alter and internals shift. Faith cannot be 
denied either, for without faith (=fidelity, faithfulness) we place 
no credence in choice and so have no effectiveness in action. We 
know the time-table is subject to change without notice; yet still 
we go to the station at the scheduled time to catch the train. 

Faith thus attaches discretely to each step in the process as we find 
that step solid footing for the now; and integrally to the process 
itself as we account that process an advancing path, however cir- 
cuitous, toward yet sounder judgment and still more valid action. 
The boundaries of conscience are unsettled in the very terms of our 
being. In the terms of our being, again, they are set and reset for 
each of us by an inner authority which is not to be disputed. 

We can and shall shift the boundaries, and ought to. We can and 
shall shift them not in regret, but each time in gladness that we’ve 
drawn the line a hair’s breadth more truly. We cannot transgress the 
boundaries, thus set, without destruction to them and injury to 
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ourselves. We cannot give the lie to what we are or there’s no truth 
in being. 

“The boundaries of conscience are pretty difficult to define.” 
That remains the text. Nevertheless we must define the boundaries, 
by all the means that life offers and that living enforces. Having 
defined them, daily redefining them, we live within them reckless of 
challenge or cost. The other fellow lives within his own, and we 
concede him that right, until and unless our example may persuade 
him to move in with us: or we see fit to transfer ourselves to his 
terrain. Throughout the tale, our being is our obligation. By what 
light we see, in that light only may we, in that light ever must we, 
walk. 


JAPANESE AMERICANS AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 
By FLOYD W. SCHMOE 


RANSPLANT a hundred thousand men and women onto a 

strange shore, set them down amidst millions of people of 

another color, another language, and another religion, deny 
them the rights and privileges of citizenship and of economic and 
social equality, brand them by law as “undesirables” and discrimi- 
nate against them; then let them discover that they will never again 
be able to return to their homeland because old ties have been broken 
and new ties have been formed; have them discover that their own 
children speak a foreign language, are of another nationality, and 
live by another standard of morality and ethics, let all this dawn 
slowly upon them and, even though they accept it as their fate, you 
have a situation pregnant with human drama. Now plunge the coun- 
try of their ancestors and the country of their domicile into sudden, 
bitter, total war and you have more than drama— you have 
tragedy. 

There are some three hundred thousand Americans of Japanese 
ancestry living in Hawaii and on the West Coast of the United 
States who now face this situation. More than sixty per cent of these 
are young Japanese Americans — citizens by virtue of birth and 
education. This second generation is now called upon to bear with 
their elders the burdens that inevitably fall upon the innocent 
bystanders of war. Vast as was the gulf between parents and children, 
family ties are so precious and filial loyalty so great that all the 
Japanese Americans, old and young, citizen and alien, stand 
together in this crisis a homogeneous group — stand like a clump of 
exotic trees whose interlocking branches are lashed by the storms 
of a hostile shore. 

These American-born Japanese, these nisez, are in a strange cate- 
gory. They are American citizens; they are American reared, Ameri- 
can trained, and American educated. America is their own, their 
native land; they have known no other; most of them will never 
know another. They sing American songs, dance American dances, 
eat American food, live in American homes, wear American clothes, 
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read American papers, enjoy American movies, speak the English 
language with the American idiom and the American accent. In 
fact many of them who have been sent by their parents to Japan for 
a year or two of Oriental culture and atmosphere have been acutely 
unhappy there for want of the accustomed ice cream cones and the 
American “‘funny papers.” 

But in spite of all of this misei do not look like Americans. Unless 
you know them intimately, and few of us have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to really know them, you cannot tell citizen from 
alien. Though they have taken advantage of opportunities never 
extended to their parents they share with them the burden and 
ask no consideration their parents do not get. 

The parent generation, the Japan-born or ‘ssez, are in a still more 
difficult position. Never accepted by the American community, 
denied citizenship and certain property rights, given little chance 
to learn the American language and American ways, they were 
forced in self-defense to withdraw within their own circles, to remain 
Japanese in culture and therefore in sympathy. Is it not quite 
natural and entirely proper that they should retain a warm feeling 
in their hearts for the beautiful “Eight Islands’’ of their birth, even 
though they had found living so hard there and the prospects for 
the future so questionable that they had been willing to break the 
home ties and migrate to a far and a strange land? In view of the 
conditions under which for the past twenty, thirty, or for some of 
them, forty years, they have lived in this “‘land of promise,”’ this 
“free America,” a great loyalty to our flag is hardly to be expected 
of them. Yet there is no doubt but that the majority are, even in 
this peculiar situation, entirely loyal, and that they are teaching 
their children to be true Americans. Of those who are not, most are 
willing to maintain a strict neutrality throughout the war, have 
already returned to Japan, or are now in the custody of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The fact is that few did return, and few, comparatively, even in 
Hawaii where they are the major group, were taken into custody. 
On the last refugee boat out of Seattle, a boat sent by the Japanese 
government for the express purpose of evacuating its nationals, 
only three hundred Japanese returned to their homeland. This was 
barely more than a normal passenger list and was a bare two per 
cent of the Japanese population of the area served by this port. 
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In Hawaii with more than 150,000 people of Japanese ancestry 
only about 300 were taken into custody when war broke out — one 
fifth of one per cent. On the Mainland some 1,500 were originally 
held, one per cent of all the Japanese American population. Of these 
1,500 a bare score were citizens, the others aliens, now “alien ene- 
mies.”? Most of the citizens after investigation were released. I have 
talked with these men in their detention camp at Fort Missoula, 
Montana, and with their families at home, and in my opinion by far 
the large number have had no illegitimate intercourse with the 
Japanese Government or its agents and have harbored no intentions 
of espionage, sabotage, or subversive activity. In many cases they 
were taken without themselves knowing why, or simply because 
they were members, often inactive, of veterans’ service clubs, having 
fought in the Russo-Japanese War, for example; or of local but 
strictly Japanese civic or commercial clubs, such as the Japanese 
Chambers of Commerce. Quite naturally, Japanese business men, 
dealing largely in Japanese goods and in the transportation of goods, 
are interested in trade relations with Japan and in things Japanese. 
Others had simply been invited guests at receptions for Japanese 
officials, or had been recognized in some way by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for service of a then strictly legitimate nature; or they have 
recently visited Japan on business, or pleasure — categories which 
would of course include many high ranking American officials and 
business men as well. 

Naturally there was a percentage of dangerous men. ‘There were 
without doubt agents of the Japanese Government and potential 
saboteurs. It is likely that a few of these are still at large and that not 
all of them are Japanese. Still another group taken, a very small one, 
was made up of known criminals, professional gamblers, or mem- 
bers of gambling societies. In these cases most Japanese themselves 
approve the arrests. 


II 


But we cannot understand this plot, which so tragically thickens, 
without knowing better the characters involved and the setting in 
which they find themselves. Shall we go back to the beginnings of 
Japanese migration early in this century? 

Although a very few had come to the Hawaiian Islands and the 
West Coast as early as the 1870’s, large numbers did not arrive until 
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years later when after the discovery of gold in Alaska the Western 
states experienced a boom unprecedented even in the days of “forty- 
nine.” Wages were high in the sawmills and canneries of the North- 
west, in the construction camps along the railroads, with the fishing 
fleets, orchards and farms of the Southwest, and on the cane and 
pineapple plantations of Hawaii; and help was hard to find. Chinese 
and Japanese were imported in large numbers as contract laborers 
by the railroads and plantations, and they wrote home to their 
friends and relatives in the Orient. Thousands of ambitious young 
men sailed for America and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Many of them found fulfillment of promise and, resolving to stay 
and grow up with the country, sent for their wives and fiancés; but 
the majority still hoped to work a few years, save a few thousand 
dollars and return to Japan to establish families and live as com- 
paratively wealthy men. Each passing year saw some return and 
many come. After ten or even twenty years of hard labor thousands 
of the men realized that, although wages were high by any Oriental 
standard, living was also high and wealth did not accumulate at the 
hoped-for rate. The return to the homeland was therefore indefinitely 
postponed. But the men were growing older, and marriage, if there 
were to be ancestors for their children, could not be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Since the Japanese are accustomed to ‘“‘arranged marriages,”’ it 
was not difficult to procure brides from the homeland, even by mail. 
Thus began the interesting ‘“‘picture bride” arrangement, by which 
until as late as 1920 some thousands of Nipponese girls came to the 
West Coast as brides of the Japanese men already settled there. 
Girls marry young in Japan, so only young girls were available. 
Many were of teen age, their prospective husbands fifteen or twenty 
years their senior. Today the issez: men are above sixty years of age 
on the average, while the mothers of the second generation are 
only about forty-five. 

The homes that were established in America are often more 
Japanese than Japan itself, for Japan changed rapidly during the 
years of migration and the Japanese Americans, isolated in their 
own communities and camps, changed little at all. Not knowing the 
language and the strange ways of their American neighbors, they 
were inclined to keep close to the local community which was often 
barren of all cultural, educational, and recreational opportunity. 
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Ill 

Although America denied them much, we were unable to deny 
them children. Very quickly and in typical Japanese profusion the 
miset arrived to bridge the gap between the old and the new, the 
East and the West. Like the transplants from their own lettuce beds 
they flourished in the rich new soil. But it was a heavy burden to 
lay on infant shoulders. 

Fortunately the children were American citizens because of their 
place of birth, and schools had to be provided for them. In the 
American school the young Japanese are happy. They are not bril- 
liant students as a group, but they are accustomed to hard work 
and they are conscientious. Because they work hard and are serious 
they make good grades. Year in and year out a much larger per- 
centage of the valedictorians and salutatorians of West Coast high 
schools are nisez students than the total percentage of such students 
would ever indicate. Many also are leaders in student affairs, ath- 
letics, and other extracurricular activities. Since December 7th a 
niset student was elected president of the student body of an Oregon 
high school. Last year in a Seattle high school a nisei girl held elec- 
tive offices in seven different school organizations. 

At institutions of higher learning Japanese American students are 
equally quick to take advantage of the opportunities offered them. 
Although they come from an economic level appreciably lower 
than that of the white American students, a much higher percentage 
of them attend the universities and colleges. At the University of 
Washington in Seattle, where some eight thousand students are 
enrolled from a community of approximately half a million people, 
there are nearly four hundred nisez students from a Japanese com- 
munity of about ten thousand —a ratio of three to one. That the 
fraternities and sororities do not accept them causes them little 
worry; they are not ambitious socially; the democracy of the class- 
room and laboratory, the campus and the playing field, is sufficient. 
They are happy for the opportunity of preparing themselves for 
work which promises them a higher standard of living than that 
which their fathers found from truck gardens and fishing fleets. 

Not until they have graduated from school and have plunged into 
the keen competition of the commercial world, do they realize that 
although they had been given equal opportunities of education and 
have made the best possible use of the opportunity, there is not in 
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actual fact equal opportunity for them. The flag which they had so 
often and so proudly saluted does not in their case offer “freedom and 
justice to all.” 

But because of real ability and because of demonstrable char- 
acteristics of efficiency and dependability, thousands of nisez have 
made places for themselves in business and in the professions. 
Until recently more than one thousand held state civil service 
appointments. Capable Japanese lawyers, doctors, dentists and 
optometrists are practicing in some twenty-five cities of the Pacific 
area. Every large educational institution on the West Coast and in 
Hawaii had Japanese professors and scientists on its staff. A few were 
employed by the Federal Government, and many were trusted execu- 
tives of banks, transportation companies, and commercial firms. 
In Hawaii five members of the Territorial Legislature were Hawaiian 
Japanese. 

Still they had not all deserted the farms and fishing fleets. Seventy- 
five per cent of the vegetables produced on the Pacific Coast still 
came from Japanese farms and gardens, and roughly three thousand 
Japanese were employed in, or supported by, the fishing industry 
of the San Pedro area alone. 

As with all pictures, there were highlights and there were shadows. 
The United States had denied citizenship to the foreign-born 
Japanese, and certain states had imposed sharp restrictions upon 
property rights. The scattered Japanese American communities were 
poor in physical equipment and in cultural resources; their neighbors 
had denied them not only equal opportunity, but in many instances 
refused them the quota of ordinary human understanding and 
friendship due any decent, thrifty, law-abiding American neighbor. 

We were suspicious of the language schools where their children 
went for an hour each evening after returning from the regular 
public school, to be taught filial piety, Japanese language, and the 
best of the old culture and customs, yet we did not offer them the 
recreational and cultural opportunities which our own children 
enjoyed. We criticized their tendency to stick together and to form 
Japanese communities, but we protested every attempt to “invade” 
our community in search of jobs, living quarters, or recreation. 
We feared they would lower our standard of living because they 
lived frugally and simply, but we gave them little chance even to 
witness the abundant life of the American home. I have had scores 
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of Japanese American students in my home, college-age men and 
women, who were born in my own city and went to school with 
my own children, who have told me that this was the first time in 
their lives that they had ever been inside an American home. We 
deplored the fact that they sent savings back to Japan while we 
denied them opportunities to invest in American enterprise. 

Still, as Dr. Romanzo Adams of the University of Hawaii has said, 
they were part of us. They were determined to remain with us. Their 
children were our children. They were ambitious, alert, intelligent. 
They were securing an American education. America meant oppor- 
tunity to them and they were preparing to make full use of that 
opportunity. No mean success satisfied them. Their faces were defi- 
nitely set toward the winning of a superior economic status. Many 
were ambitious for recognition in the fields of art, science and schol- 
arship. They wanted to enter fully into the spiritual heritage of 
America and enrich it from their Oriental sources. 

Would we allow them to do so? Would we meet them half way? 
Their problem was our problem, America’s problem. They would 
become largely what we allowed them to become. Like the various 
other cultural groups already absorbed into our American scene, 
they could contribute much; or they could remain an unassimilated 
remnant, an irritant and a perpetual problem. 


IV 


Then the worst happened. Fanned by fear and suspicion on 
both sides, Mars’ smouldering fires leaped into flame. Out of the 
peaceful Sabbath calm of December 7th the Japanese navy struck at 
Pearl Harbor. American forces struck back. 

This was war . . . the situation was entirely changed. 

But the fear which gripped the hearts of Americans was slight 
compared to that which paralyzed the Japanese communities of 
Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. Any one of several things . . . all of 
them bad . . . might happen. Many things did happen. 

All Japanese immediately became “‘Japs” to the scareheads of the 
War Extras, and to nearly every American. All foreign-born Japanese 
became, along with those of Germany and Italy, ‘enemy aliens.” 
Agents of the Department of Justice, with lists prepared in advance, 
struck quickly. Business and professional men did not return at 
night to their families. Children came home from school on Monday 
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to find father or brother missing. It was days before it was even 
learned where they had been taken. About fifteen hundred men and 
women were “detained” at the outset and many subsequently. 

Japanese were ordered off the streets, businesses were closed, 
credits were blocked, bank accounts were ‘‘frozen’’, fishing boats 
were tied-up, insurance on boats, cars and trucks was cancelled: 
some cities called in all licenses issued to alien Japanese and refused 
to issue new ones. Thousands of office and market workers were 
thrown out of work. Japanese American students away at school were 
called back by their parents, but railways, busses, and boats refused 
to sell them tickets without evidence of citizenship. A hurry-up call 
for birth certificates allowed most of them to return to their homes 
for Christmas vacation. Many did not return to school however. 
Rumors of worse things to come were flying fast, fear and uncer- 
tainty were ruling forces. 

Since the closing of produce markets endangered the food supply 
of the entire West Coast, adjustments were quickly made and many 
firms were allowed, under certain restrictions, to open their doors. 
Some of these found that business had already fallen off fifty, seventy- 
five, or one hundred per cent and so they closed again. Many have 
never opened at all. 

There was another, more hopeful, side to the picture. The attitude 
of Government officials almost without exception was courteous and 
considerate. Governors, mayors, university presidents, high church 
officials, and labor leaders broadcast appeals for calmness, consid- 
eration and fair play; and expressed confidence in the loyalty of the 
American Japanese. 

The Japanese community tightened its collective belt. Welfare 
and relief agencies stood by in case of actual physical need, though 
few cases have so far been reported. Most of the Japanese understood 
the situation and said in so many words or in effect, ‘“We can take 
it.”” After the first week a sort of tense calm prevailed for a time, but 
it was a false calm, the lull which comes after the first fury of the 
storm had struck and before the deluge. 


V 


As this is written almost two months have passed. The tempo of 
war in the Pacific increases daily. American forces are recovering 
from the first mad onslaught and waiting for their chance to wade 
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in. On the home front we prepare for the worst. The entire West 
Coast with its defense industries, its embarkation ports, its oil fields, 
and its strategically located airfields and naval bases has become a 
vast theater of military operations. It is unfortunate that almost all 
of the Japanese Americans live within this area. They are under 
suspicion because they live adjacent to airfields and harbors even 
though they were there long before these things had any military 
significance. ‘The huge majority of them are simple, law-abiding 
folk, willing to co-operate with the government and asking only to 
continue living lives as nearly normal as the times may allow. 

With the searchlights of suspicion focused upon them they have, 
unhappily, taken on a high social visibility. Reports, almost without 
exception unconfirmed, of fifth column activity and sabotage among the 
Japanese of Hawaii, cause many to think it might happen here. 
Fruitful rumors still multiply and replenish the earth: “Show can 
anyone tell a loyal Jap from a disloyal one?’’; ‘‘you can’t trust any 
Jap.” Therefore they should “all be placed in concentration camps.” 
I quote from a recent popular column widely printed across the 
nation: “‘I am for immediate removal of every Japanese on the West 
Coast to a point deep in the interior. I don’t mean a nice part of the 
interior, either. Herd ’em up, pack ’em off and give ’em the inside 
room in the badlands. Let ’em be pinched, hungry, and dead up 
against it. . . . Personally, I hate the Japanese. And that goes for 
all of them. Let’s quit worrying about hurting the enemy’s feelings 
and start doing it.” 

Every Japanese feels he is being watched from all sides. Only with 
difficulty do they hold their heads up. It is easier to stay close at 
home. Recently I walked clear across Los Angeles’ “Little Tokyo.” 
It was mid-morning but I saw only two Japanese on the streets. 
Normally most of those who crowd the sidewalks are Japanese. One- 
fourth of all the Japanese of the West Coast live in Los Angeles and 
“Little Tokyo” is their capital. Fewer still appear at night. There 
have been constantly recurring attacks upon individuals all along 
the Coast; it is safer to stay inside just now, although a number 
have been shot at even in their homes. 

Precautions are being taken. The water supply of the larger cities 
is tested hourly. Chemists keep constant check on foodstuffs. Arsenic 
poisons are used as sprays to control the insect pests of fruits and 
vegetables. It would be easy to apply excess amounts of poison. One 
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official in California did find a head of cabbage with an excess of 
arsenic. It was traced to the garden of a “friendly alien,” not a 
Japanese. 

But malicious rumors persist. Many people really fear the Japanese, 
a fear which interestingly increases in inverse ratio to nearness of 
personal contact and actual knowledge. Others simply take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to discredit the Japanese in order to remove 
competition or in retaliation for personal injury imaginary or other- 
wise. This stems from commercial or labor conflicts of the past. 

Military, quasi-military, political, traditionally patriotic organiza- 
tions, and certain newspapers, magazines, columnists and radio 
commentators lead the clamor for action. It is already having its 
effect. The deluge is at hand. 


VI 


Before this writing Mexico ordered the evacuation of all Japanese 
from coastal areas. A week later Canada announced that all alien 
Japanese would be moved to the interior provinces, — a move com- 
parable in many ways to the deportation of Europeans to Siberia. 
This order would affect some seven thousand alien Japanese of British 
Columbia and their families. 

Recently orders were made public by the Department of Justice 
banning all ‘“‘enemy aliens” from prescribed defense areas. Desig- 
nated zones of the Los Angeles and the San Francisco Bay areas are 
already announced. Others will follow. It is to be expected that the 
entire Pacific Coast will be affected. 

This means a mass movement of peoples comparable to some of 
those of recent years in war-shattered Europe. What is to become of 
these people? 

Conceivably, good may eventually come from all this. But is the 
product worth the price? Emergencies plow deep, weed ruthlessly; 
those who survive may be better for the experience. The trouble with 
the emergencies of war is that few “emerge.” Fortunately, the great 
American public, so quick to rise up in righteous indignation is 
equally quick to calm down and forget. The very same man who 
was a “good” neighbor yesterday, may be a “damn Jap” today, and 
a “good” neighbor again tomorrow. Japan, whom we cannot trust 
nor have any dealings with, may very quickly when the war is over, 
become one of our very closest business associates. 
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So the Japanese aliens, ruthlessly transplanted to new homes and 
inte new occupations, may discover new friends and new opportuni- 
ties, and America, looking into the fiery furnace, may discover them 
unharmed. 

At the moment the prospect looks dark, but the Japanese them- 
selves are hopeful. Hearings are under way for the men in the de- 
tention camps. There is still a chance that some may be released. 
Their families at home are calm, hoping that it will not be too bad 
for too long. They can survive a great deal. The older nisei are per- 
haps worried the most. They have ambitions and prospects, and life 
ahead. They also bear the chief burden of carrying on the family 
affairs and being both a strong arm and a shield to their isse parents. 
My students at the University look very serious, hope it will not be 
long, and say: “It don’t look too good but I guess we can stand it.” 
I think they can. 

Their brown faces are a handicap since there is no mistaking the 
fact that they are of Japanese ancestry. Although the American born 
and reared nisei are taller, slimmer, straighter, gayer, than their par- 
ents they still have Japanese features and Japanese names, — citizen 
and alien alike they are all Japanese. There has been almost no 
blending of the race. 

But they also have advantages. Oriental stoicism, a tendency to 
fatalism and a bitter schooling in hardships, has driven their roots 
into the cracks and crevices of a barren soil. They are inured to 
storm, steeled to stress. It is said they suffer more for lack of a sense 
of humor. Although I might argue the point with some success, and 
in the case of the typical Japanese American college student, deny 
the allegation entirely, I fear the situation has already gone beyond 
the “sense of humor” stage. It is stark unmitigated realism that these 
people face. 

Another thing which will stand them in good stead is their in- 
tuitive ability to avoid trouble. True they are in trouble but it is not 
of their making. It will be more bearable because they will do noth- 
ing to make it worse. They will not complain, they will not indulge in 
self pity, they will not blame others, they will ‘“‘stand it.” 

Their past civil record has been admirable. The Japanese com- 
munity is always among the first to oversubscribe its quota for the 
Community Chest, the Red Cross, or war loans. No group has a more 
enviable police record. Delinquency is almost unknown. ‘They are 
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co-operating actively and generously in home defense and relief work. 
They are aiding the Government in every possible way. Some four 
thousand nisei boys are serving in the armed forces. Japanese blood 
has already been spilled in defense of America. 


VII 


But what of their future? Just now that is largely up to us. Even the 
Japanese who is an American citizen is in no position at the moment 
to take the initiative in his own behalf. 

We must see that there is no actual physical suffering because of 
want, although that will be difficult not because we are unwilling to 
help out but because the typical Japanese will smilingly refuse char- 
ity to the very verge of starvation. We must see that they receive 
justice and fair play. If America is not big enough even in wartime to 
grant justice to the stranger within her gates, what, I ask, is she fight- 
ing this war for? 

As soon as possible we must see that they again find a useful place 
in society. At the moment the agriculturalists of the coastal valleys are 
the most favorably situated. They are not in defense areas and they 
are producing vital food stuffs needed by the entire nation. So one of 
the solutions of the problem will no doubt be a “‘back to the soil 
movement’? on the part of many Japanese. This should be encour- 
aged. At the very best it is going to be painful, but the adjustments 
incident to a gradual and voluntary movement would be far less 
severe than those incident to an enforced mass exodus. 

The Japanese Christians who make up a large percentage of the 
mset group but a small percentage of the older group are faring best. 
In the first place the Christians are better adjusted to American life 
and in the second place they have a strong and sympathetic church 
group standing by them. Most important of all they have an inner 
strength which comforts and sustains them. The Buddhist group 
which comprises the majority of the zssei and a small percentage of 
the mise, are on the whole less well integrated. They speak little 
English and are a more conservative group. 

But Christian, Buddhist, or neither, they are still our fellow men, 
and just now they are the “certain man”; not fallen among robbers, 
but illy used and left lying by the Jericho road. 


MORAVIAN EASTER 
By MARGARET BEAUFORT 


Dark Easter morn . . . Christ from his tomb is gone 
And bands of Christians to these tombs are come; 
Now to God’s Acre for the light of dawn 

With trumpet and chorale march thousands. Some 
Are neighbors, kin; most, strangers. Here they meet 
Between the graves, massed on green rows of sod, 
With flowers in their hands and at their feet 

The white stones flat and equal before God. 


The Bishop scans the sky that he may give 

Assurance to believers for their need; 

With lifted arm, he cries: “‘In Him ye live — 

The Lord is risen! He 1s risen indeed!” 

Siow light breaks through the east, then cloud by cloud 
Spring sun in majesty climbs from its shroud. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


By GERALD KENNEDY 


EVENTY-FIVE years is not a long time. But in America, the 
S past seventy-five years is an important time, for it includes the 
great industrial expansion after the Civil War, and the rise to 
world power. These years represent also a distinct era in American 
Christianity which saw develop certain tendencies greatly influencing 
our present religious situation. This article is not a systematic study 
of the “‘pages and pages of sermons, repeating and repeating endlessly 
the same thing,” as Gamaliel Bradford has it in his Journal. It is an 
attempt to hear the living voice of the Church as it has spoken 
through its preachers in each decade beginning with 1870. If there 
are more references to Pacific Coast preaching than is usual, it is be- 
cause this region has been relatively neglected in most preaching 
surveys. 


I 


The 1870’s. The tendency to think of preachers of the past as always 
superior to modern men, is dispelled by reading some of the con- 
temporary opinion of past periods. A literary critic says of Everett: 
“If he had abandoned, with little scruple, the career of the man of 
God, everyone knew that half the ministers were only men of God be- 
cause the pulpit, which was highly honored, also gave them time to 
read and write.”’! Francis Parkman thought the clergy as a class were 
soft, gushing, vague and spoiled by women. There were not many 
like Anthony Comstock, who listened to hundreds of sermons in these 
years and always wrote in his diary that ‘“‘the discourse was excel- 
lent.”’? On the other hand, though liberal Protestantism was influ- 
enced by a sentimental and romantic theory of progress, Henry 
Adams thought that “in uniform excellence of life and character, 
moral and intellectual, the score of Unitarian clergymen about Bos- 
ton who controlled society and Harvard College, were never ex- 
celled.”? But he adds, ‘‘The children reached manhood without 
knowing religion.” * In 1878, Dean Stanley told President Eliot of 
Harvard that he had heard most of the eminent American preachers. 
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His general impression was that the sermon was always by Emerson, 
no matter who the preacher happened to be.‘ 

Horace Bushnell who had leaped out of his bed one night and 
cried: “I have found it. I have found the Gospel,” never failed to lift 
his voice when social questions were before the people. While he be- 
lieved in gradual growth and not sudden conversion and objected to 
the Abolitionists because “they did not go to work like Christian 
gentlemen,” he was a mediating influence and had within his mes- 
sage the warmth as well as the reason of religion. Coming to the 
close of his career in the Seventies, he wrote on a stray piece of paper: 


I have never been a great agitator, never pulled a wire to get the will of men, 
never did a politic thing. It was not for this reason, but because I was looked upon 
as a singularity — not exactly sane, perhaps, in many things — that I was almost 
never a president or vice-president of any society, and almost never on a commit- 
tee. . . . But still it has been a great thing even for me to have lived. 


And we might add, a great thing for American preaching. 

Washington Gladden was preaching on the labor question in the 
North Congregational Church of Springfield. When challenged by 
Boss ‘Tweed of New York City to define what he was going to do, he 
replied: 

We are going to turn you and all your creatures out of your offices. . . . Weare 
going to get back as much as we can of the booty you have stolen. . . . We are 
going to . . . send you to your own place, the penitentiary. . . . We are going to 
make the city and the whole country too hot for you. . . . God may have mercy 
on you; but as for us, we promise you that your ill-gotten booty shall be but a poor 
compensation for the inheritance of shame which shall be yours forever.® 


This from a decade in which the clergy had been called “pale and 
soft.” 

William C. Pond had come to California in 1853 as a Congrega- 
tional missionary with the words of his pastor’s farewell in his ears: 
“Tf men will go to hell, I don’t know how far it is a Christian’s duty 
to follow them.” Starr King died in 1864 after an outstanding liberal 
ministry in San Francisco. William Taylor, later Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church, had preached on the streets of San Francisco from 1849 
until 1856, greeting his Sunday crowds with his shout: ““What’s the 
news: thank God I have good news for you this morning.”’* Lauren- 
tine Hamilton, minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Oakland, 
was dismissed in 1869 because “‘he denied the belief that the state of 
the damned will be of eternally increasing suffering.” 
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II 


The 1860's. Henry Ward Beecher died in 1887. Beginning in a 
small pastorate in Indiana, where he says he went to bed every Sun- 
day night with the vow that he would buy a farm and quit the min- 
istry, he became the great preacher of his time, and one of the most 
influential men in American life. He preached the “‘new theology,” 
and championed evolution. The “social gospel,’ Christianity’s en- 
deavor to make itself relevant to the American industrial system after 
the Civil War, was just beginning to ask its questions. Henry George 
and Colonel Robert Ingersoll were talking about a religion of hu- 
manity. Orthodoxy was uneasy. Something was wrong. 

Speaking of this period, Van Wyck Brooks wrote: ‘“The dusky 
genius of Mrs. Eddy was therefore a sign of the times, a portent of the 
race, the place, the moment; for only a time of declining vitality, 
only a region at ebb-tide could have given birth to the cult of Chris- 
tian Science. It presupposed hysteria as the normal condition; for 
health is the center of religion only for the sick.”?? The Unitarian 
missionary in California, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, writes that the re- 
ligious life of Oakland, California, at this period was marked by 
sensationalism and the growth of new cults. E. P. Roe, a Pres- 
byterian minister turned novelist (the Lloyd Douglas of his time) was 
very popular. Matthew Arnold wrote sarcastically: ‘“The Western 
States are at this moment being nourished and formed, we hear, on 
the novels of a native author called Roe. ® 

One of the most significant chapters in the preaching of this period, 
was the work of the Unitarian missionary preachers on the Pacific 
Coast. Dr. Wendte was the superintendent of the whole section until 
the growth of the Oakland Church demanded his full attention. Dr. 
Eli Fay was speaking to congregations of five hundred in a Los 
Angeles theater in 1866. Dr. Stebbins was preaching in Starr King’s 
church in San Francisco. Thomas L. Eliot was carrying on a notable 
ministry in Portland, Oregon. His son became his successor in the 
Portland church. At a time when the tide was moving in the direction 
of sensationalism and new cults, this cultured, intellectual faith was 
preaching its liberal message on this frontier. 


III 


The 1890’s. Dwight L. Moody died in 1899. He was probably the 
greatest of the revivalists who had such spectacular success during 
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this period. Gamaliel Bradford at work on his portrait of Moody, 
wrote in his Journal: “I feel that I understand Moody in a measure; 
but I do not feel in the slightest that Moody could ever understand 
me. He would not feel it to be necessary. It was not necessary to 
understand anyone. Was there not the same sufficient panacea for 
all? All you had to do was to preach it and apply it, and there was no 
need of understanding.’ A newspaper report of Moody’s death gives 
as his final words: “‘I have always been an ambitious man, not to lay 
up wealth, but to find work to do.”’ That ambition was realized, for 
if the quality of his work was questioned by later critics, the quantity 
never was. 

Henry Van Dyke wrote in 1899, that this age “‘is one of those 
periods of human history in which the sudden expansion of knowl- 
edge and the breaking up of ancient moulds of thought have pro- 
duced a profound and widespread feeling of uncertainty in regard to 
the subject of religion.”’ ® Boston had an academic interest in religion 
in general, and at Harvard, the history of religion was a favorite sub- 
ject. But Phillips Brooks felt there was fatalism in the air. 

Liberal sermons used the evolutional approach, assuming that men 
were not dead in sin, but at worst, only asleep. Lyman Abbott was 
saying that “‘the object of Christianity is human welfare; its method is 
character-building; its process is evolution, and the secret of its 
power is God.!° Christianity moved in the direction of naturalism. In 
1893 there met the third great interdenominational conference to 
study social questions. Abbott, Gladden, Williams, Radford, Smythe, 
Rylance, are some of the preachers who were active in the American 
Economic Association which tackled social questions with evangelistic 
fervor. In 1895 The Dawn magazine published the names of seven 
hundred clergymen “‘who had shown their interest in the labor move- 
ment by some public utterance or joining some society for the study 
of social problems.” #4 

It was the opinion of Dr. Stalker, a well-known British preacher, 
that there was no place in the world where preaching had so much 
power as in America during the nineteenth century. Phillips Brooks 
wrote. of Henry Ward Beecher: “He was the greatest preacher in 
America, and the greatest preacher means the greatest power in the 
land.’?!2 The Lyman Beecher preaching lectureship was established 
at Yale in 1872. The published lectures in the years that followed 
constitute one of the finest of homiletical libraries. Whether the lec- 
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tures are viewed as cause or effect, they stand as a monument to the © 
past and a prophecy for the future of American preaching. 

On the Pacific Coast, there was the problem of finding preachers 
for new and struggling churches. Charles R. Brown was called to the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland in 1896. Always a strong 
Bible preacher and scholar, he also taught a course in the Old Testa- 
ment at Stanford University on Monday afternoons. He says that he 
belonged to the Ruskin Club in Berkeley, where he was regarded as 
very conservative for saying the things that stamped him as very 
radical in the meetings of the Oakland Ministerial Association. 

Dr. Wendte, the Unitarian preacher, was traveling through 
Nevada when a German woman died on the train. At Winnemucca, 
there was no place to take her body. The Methodist preacher opened 
the church for her resting place and invited Dr. Wendte to conduct 
the evening prayer-meeting. When told that his guest was a Uni- 
tarian and a heretic, he replied: ‘‘We are engaged in Christian work 
together. Now let us worship together as Christians.” !* But the min- 
ister of one of the smaller Oakland churches had broken up the Min- 
isterial Association by his insistence that a Unitarian minister was not 
eligible for membership. It was a long way from Boston to California. 

Phillips Brooks, who died in 1893, had failed as a teacher in the 
Boston Latin School. When he resigned, the headmaster said to him, 
“that he never knew a man who failed as a schoolmaster to succeed 
in any other occupation.” 4 In 1869 he began that great ministry at 
Trinity Church, Boston. Dr. Holmes wrote to Bishop Clark of Rhode 
Island concerning his memorial sermon on Brooks’ death, saying, “‘It 
was a very serious office to which you felt yourself called, for you had 
to deal with a character which I believe is to stand as the ideal min- 
ister of the American gospel.” 15 


IV 


The Twentieth Century. Marcus Dods, principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, wrote to a friend in 1906: “I do not envy those who have 
to fight the battle of Christianity in the twentieth century. Yes, per- 
haps I do, but it will be a stiff fight.” William Dean Howells at the 
opening of the century was impressed with the inability of official 
religion to grasp the problem of the poor. It may be significant that 
the Beecher Lectures on Preaching for 1915 were given by George 
Wharton Pepper, a distinguished layman from Philadelphia. The 
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lectures were a criticism of preaching from the man in the congrega- 
tion. This same tendency is revealed by the title of an article in 
Current Opinion for July 1916: ‘Pointers for Preachers from a Modern 
Advertising Man.” 

Preachers in the vicinity of San Francisco after the earthquake, 
found themselves like Jeremiah, preaching to people who had 
watched the destruction of the City and the Temple. Sermons had to 
deal with disaster and sudden death. Washington Gladden, Modera- 
tor of the National Council of Congregational Churches, visited Cal- 
ifornia just after this destruction and wept as he looked at ruined 
San Francisco. 

There was a general decline in the theological emphasis in preach- 
ing. Lutheranism was an exception. Its preaching was Biblical and 
little affected by historical and literary criticism. It was also theologi- 
cal, in spite of Luther’s revolt against reason as a boundary of faith. 1 
But in general, dogma and doctrine became things to avoid, and 
many preached a Christianity reduced to an ethical code. This 
tendency had begun before this period we are studying, and the end 
is not yet. To some, this seemed like a real advance. In 1908, Presi- 
dent Faunce of Brown wrote: 


Modern preaching has shaken off the shackles of the homiletic “‘firstly” and “‘sec- 
ondly’’; it has escaped from surplice and pulpit and dim religious light; it has ceased 
to care for metaphysical formulas, and girding itself with the weapons of the time, it 
sallies forth in broad daylight into the market-place and mill and legislature and 
court, to do battle for the moral ideals of the race.!” 


Lyman Abbott stated flatly in a sermon preached in 1909: “There is 
no original sin.” 

The Methodist Discipline for 1908 contained this paragraph: ““We 
summon our great Church to continue and increase its works of social 
service . . . to patient study of these problems and to the fearless but 
judicious preaching of the teachings of Jesus in their significance for 
the moral interests of modern society.” The importance of this lies in 
the great advantage a Methodist preacher always has if he can quote 
the Discipline in support of his message. 

From 1900 until 1920, the great voice of the social gospel in Amer- 
ica was that of Walter Rauschenbusch. In 1907 he published Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis which established him as the leader. In 1917 
he published his last and greatest book: A Theology for the Social Gospel. 
He said that before 1900, preachers of the social gospel were but 
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“voices shouting in the wilderness.” By 1915, practically all of the 
Protestant denominations had recognized, in theory at least, the 
right of their preachers to preach the social implications of Christi- 
anity. 

In 1912, Charles Lewis Slattery, rector of Grace Church, New 
York City, complained that “‘it is a difficult task to study in a time 
when the Church, whether wisely or foolishly, is all agog with or- 
ganization.” '!* More recently, a Jewish rabbi speaks longingly of 
the time when a rabbi had been a scholar, before Protestant ministers 
had forced him to become like them, primarily organizers and visi- 
tors. The Church put more and more emphasis on crusades and 
movements, until the minister half-unconsciously assumed that he 
was not doing his job at all unless he was organizing something. 

The message of the pulpit in America during the years of the first 
World War, is familiar to most of us. John Haynes Holmes and others 
were preaching their conviction that the whole thing was futile and 
evil. In some cases, as was true of Dr. Holmes, the church board, 
while not agreeing with their preacher, insisted on his right to speak. 
In other cases, resignations were demanded. But most preachers were 
speaking in favor of American participation, as is apparent in 
Abram’s study, Preachers Present Arms. This book was an embarrass- 
ment to the American clergy until a little less than two years ago. It 
still embarrasses some, while others find a great deal of sympathy 
with their brethren who presented arms in those years. 

The twenties were a period of controversy that was always under 
the surface if it did not flare into the open. Many preachers moved 
their congregations into a more liberal environment without conflict. 
Others kept silent so that their congregations never understood their 
positions. Still others, sometimes because of lack of tact, lost their 
places when theological and social controversy became bitter. Charles 
E. Jefferson wrote in 1924, “We have arrived at a season of religious 


controversy. That is a good sign. It proves we are intellectually 
alive.” 19 


V 


The 1930°s. Those who have been observing the preaching of this 
last decade, must feel the difficulty of drawing conclusions that have 
any general applicability. It has been a revolutionary period. Some 
preachers believed we must go back, others believed we must go for- 
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ward, and others believed we should just hang on. Men react to 
times like these according to their natures. There has been, therefore, 
no clear and unified message from the American pulpit. Bishop 


-Oxnam pointed out that the main contrast between the 1931 and the 


1933 Preaching Conferences at Boston, was a general agreement of 
what the preacher’s message ought to be, in the first case, while in 
1933 some insisted that the social gospel was first, and others insisted 
the personal gospel was first. And the more they insisted that the two 
could not be divorced the more they continued to divorce them. 

In this country, Channing Pollock, at the end of this decade, felt 
that no preacher was up to presenting a vital message once or twice a 
week. ‘The result is bad preaching, so that an intelligent man like Mr. 
Pollock could receive more benefit in the woods than in the church. 
The editors of Fortune in an oft-quoted editorial criticised the church 
for having no absolute word in a world of relative values. And while 
the editors and readers of this magazine would be the first to protest 
such a message if it interfered with getting on in the world, they were 
voicing a general feeling that there is something missing in the 
modern pulpit. 

The most serious thing about this lack of confidence in the pulpit is 
that it affected many of the preachers themselves. ‘They seldom con- 
fessed it publicly, but that was not necessary. Their sermons pro- 
claimed it. Albert E. Day wrote in 1934: 


There has been a change of mood — from a quest for souls to a quarrel with sys- 
tems, political, industrial, commercial. There has been a change in method — 
from an effort to transform individuals to a crusade for the reformation of society. 
. . . There has been a change of confidence from a God who worketh in man to 
will and to do of his good pleasure, to laws in institutions which will make men 
social assets whether it pleases them to be or not.?° 


If the preacher could organize a group to bring pressure on the 
legislature, he was doing something. But he did not believe that the 
plain word of God entering the hearts of his congregation would 
change their lives so that the Kingdom of God would be brought 
nearer. 

During this period, there was a new emphasis on worship in Prot- 
estant Churches. Suddenly, we became aware of the need for “‘en- 
richments” in our services. Candles, crosses, drapes, and altars ap- 
peared where before there had been but a plain meetinghouse. The 
sermon could not possibly instruct a cultured congregation which in 
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many ways was sure it was better instructed than the preacher. 
Therefore, let worship be emphasized. Bruce Barton wrote in a 1937 
Reader’s Digest that he went to the Catholic Church because “I do not 
understand what is being said.”” Then speaking of a service without 
the sermon he adds, “By music, by quiet, by incense, by candlelight, 
by silent prayer, or by meditation alone in a beautiful chapel, they 
are conducted from the great something to the something within.” 
This new emphasis on worship was due partly to the feeling that the 
sermon was lacking. 

All of this is surprising and bewildering. For in many ways, preach- 
ing was never on a higher level than during the thirties. Sperry com- 
mented that ‘‘our preaching reveals familiarity with the best work of 
the sciences as applied to religion. Yet the art of preaching has not 
been reborn.” #! Roger William Riis in an answer to Channing Pol- 
lock’s criticism insisted that most sermons were surprisingly good and 
useful. ‘There is directness and plain speech. There is a sincere attempt 
to be interesting. In many ways, the sermons are superior to other 
periods. Yet there is a lack of confidence on the part of preacher and 
layman. Preaching does not seem to be quite adequate. Is it because 
the times are out of joint? Is it because the tide of the spirit is moving 
in the wrong direction? Or is there a necessary element that is missing? 
We shall seek an answer as we endeavor to find certain trends running 
through these seventy-five years. 


VI 


General Trends. The best books on preaching written during this 
period, show no change in their main emphases. The great preachers 
saw their profession in much the same light. There is a gradual 
growth of freedom for the preacher, both in the pulpit and out of it. 
As long as a man does not sin against good taste, he is a fairly free 
man today. The hero of that recent best seller, One Foot in Heaven, says 
to his son, “I wish I were a young preacher today. What I could do! 
All the hidebound old rules are gone. A preacher can be a human 
being now.” 

There has been a movement in the direction of conciseness and 
plain delivery. Language has become more direct and simple. Most 
preachers no longer look at life through four or five dominant doc- 
trines, since Horace Bushnell illustrated the power of the ‘“‘direct 
look.” Sermons continue to be published. In 1900, the trade lists gave 
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thirty volumes of sermons printed, with those of Moody holding first 
place. In 1925 more than twice that number were published and 
collections of representative sermons were growing in popularity. 
According to the collections, most of the great preachers were east 
of Chicago. Worship services have improved and the kind of preacher 
who prayed, “Lord, give us pep,” becomes more and more in the 
minority. The radio has increased the size of possible congregations, 
and has influenced pulpit delivery. That it will eliminate smaller 
churches and make American preaching a matter of a few great 
voices, does not seem probable. Preaching is till truth through per- 
sonality rather than through a loud-speaker. 

A generation that had turned away from discipline, had little inter- 
est in hard and difficult thought. Nor had it the necessary background 
for it. Preaching, in its attempt to reach the “‘lost generation,” 
watered down its theology. It is surprising to note how little the Bible 
appears in some of the more recent sermons. There have been few of 
the great pulpits dealing with the fundamental problems of theology. 
Preachers seem to have become allergic to theology. Can it be that 
the extreme activity of the American Church is an attempt to cover 
up its fundamental shallowness? The great preachers have been right 
in warning against this trend away from theology and we are due for 
a return to theological preaching. 

A study of this kind reveals the danger of preaching being too con- 
temporary. It may be that the lack of power in recent times is due 
partly to the fact that preaching has sounded no eternal note which 
is over and above the present scene. This responsiveness to the influ- 
ence of the age is regarded by many as a sign of the pulpit’s vitality. 
But while the preacher must always speak the language of his time, 
he should not necessarily submerge his message in the philosophy of 
his day. Preaching tends to swing like the pendulum, from one em- 
phasis to the other, without the whole sweep of the Gospel or the per- 
spective of the Christian faith to give it balance. When one reads 
Channing’s sermon on “Spiritual Freedom,” preached in 1830, and 
finds it a ringing word for 1942, he knows that there is a word for the 
generations and not just for the decades. 

There are great tides of the human spirit, which must run their 
course. They may be hindered or hastened, drifted with or battled 
against, but they are inevitable. ‘These past seventy-five years have 
witnessed such tides and they have had their effects on preaching. 
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Henry Adams in London after the Civil War, wrote to his brother 
Charles: ““Man has mounted science, and is now run away with. I 
firmly believe that before many centuries more, science will be the 
master of man. The engines he will have invented will be beyond his 
strength to control. Some day science may have the existence of man- 
kind in its power, and the human race commit suicide by blowing up 
the world.” That religion should be unaffected by this scientific trend, 
was impossible, and it has indeed made its contributions. It has 
purged theology of much rubbish, and it has made the Bible a greater 
and more helpful book. But it has not poured power into the pulpits 
because it has been largely negative. The creative message is yet to be 
formulated. 

The emphasis on the social implications of the Gospel has been a 
great and increasing note during this period. Today, most of the main 
ideas which were considered heretical before 1900, are accepted as a 
part of orthodox Christianity. If the ‘‘social gospel” has often sneered 
at theology and become in the words of Nicholas Paine Gilman, 
“‘something like a society for the propagation of virtue in general,” 
the gains have far off-set the weaknesses. But the sermons of men like 
Tittle, great voices of the social gospel, reveal in these days a new 
sense of the Gospel as God’s dealing with every person in personal 
terms. 

Finally, one brief word of prophecy! John Haynes Holmes, in Re- 
thinking Religion, said, ‘“The New Church will have prophetic leaders 
— preachers above all. The prophetic line from Chrysostom, through 
St. Francis, Luther, Galvin, Wesley, Channing, Parker, Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, must be restored; these are the names which mark 
the flow of spiritual idealism.’’ A Gallup poll in April of 1939 reveals 
that 97 per cent of those replying still believe the sermon is the central 
thing in a service of public worship. The period when religious edu- 
cation was regarded as an adequate substitute for preaching, is over. 
Ritual will have a place, but it can never take the place of the sermon. 
There is an increasing number of sermons in the pulpit, instead of 
lectures. These are sure signs that great preaching is coming back. 
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WHERE TRAGEDY HOVERS 
By PAUL B. MEANS 


a “AHE outbreak of war in the Pacific has suddenly focused 
American attention upon the island world of Southeast 
Asia. There not only the fate of Asia but perhaps that of 
the world hangs in the balance. Should Japan conquer in those parts, 
it would be hard to overestimate the extent of the tragedy. Not only 
would it involve widespread political and economic chaos, but it 
would be ominous for the future of Christianity. 

In the East Indian archipelago, under the patronage and pro- 
tection of colonial governments favorable to missions, the Christian 
movement has seen greater expansion than in any other part of 
the Far East. The church in America, ordinarily well-informed 
about the missionary field, has been woefully ignorant of the extent 
_ to which Christianity has permeated the life of the Indies. But when 
the history of Christianity comes to be written from the world 
point of view, the growth of the Christian faith in Malaysia — the 
term is used to indicate as one area the Philippines, the Indies and 
Malaya — may well be one of the most significant chapters. 
Under a Japanese regime, because the totalitarian state can tol- 
erate no rival in earthly allegiance, it is very likely that the Chris- 
tian church, having been so largely fostered under Dutch, British 
and American auspices, would be forced to cut all contact with the 
supporting countries, and hence to be denied fellowship with a 
world Christianity. 


I 


During the last century the peoples of this area, including British 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines, have made 
very rapid strides along the road of economic, social, cultural, and 
political progress. Although divided into many separate tribes and 
dialects, this island world is fundamentally one racially; namely, 
Malay. Either the Malay language serves as the lingua franca, or 
Malay custom provides the general pattern of society. Even the 
Filipino recognizes his affinity with the Malay race. 

These peoples, after living for centuries in the stagnation and 
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isolation of primitive or feudal society, have now emerged into the 
full stream of world culture and are swayed by all the currents of 
modern life. The ferment of new ideas coming from the West has 
worked great and revolutionary changes in their thinking and 
their mode of life, but on the whole these changes have been peace- 
ful and progressive. The peace and security of Malaysia has been in 
striking contrast to the revolutionary ferment developed in other 
parts of the Far East. Native life has been little disturbed by political 
convulsions, and no dramatic figure, such as a Gandhi, a Sun Yat 
Sen or a Kagawa, has appeared to attract American attention to 
these parts. The Dutch language has also served as a powerful bar- 
rier to closer acquaintance with these islands which lie scattered and 
remote from the main arteries of communication between Asia and 
Europe. Only within very recent years have the Dutch sought to pub- 
licize the East Indies to the English speaking world; in the main, 
because they felt the Indies were primarily a Dutch concern, they 
have shunned publicity. 

Except for the Philippines, this island world has been largely 
ignored or unknown by Americans. True the enchanted isle of Bali 
has attracted many of our world travelers and a day in Singapore 
was usually included in a world itinerary, but by and large we had a 
very superficial and passing interest in this area. Hollywood, to be 
sure, has exploited this part of the world, but needless to say, the 
popular American conception of the tropical Pacific — gained from 
the Tarzan and Dorothy Lamour type of film — is a ridiculous 
caricature. 

Another factor contributory to our ignorance has been our 
American isolationism, which continued as our dominant foreign 
policy, more or less, until Pearl Harbor. An example of this attitude 
was the view expressed by the late Senator Key Pittman, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, at the Singapore 
Rotary Club in 1937, when he said, “Gentlemen, I am just about 
convinced that we Americans have no business to be in the Orient.” 
As one of a delegation of senators who had recently participated in 
the inauguration of the first president of the new Philippine Republic 
he was obviously looking forward to a time in the immediate future 
when America would wash her hands of all political, military or 
economic entanglements in the Far East. What encouragement 
such statements must have given to the Japanese war clique! 
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Geographically this island world almost beggars description. In 
variety, brilliance and color it cannot be duplicated on any other 
part of the globe. Study, if you will, a map of Southeast Asia. Pic- 
ture those more than 100,000 islands as so many brilliant and varie- 
gated gems, of many shapes and sizes, from the northern tip of the 
Philippines to the northern tip of Sumatra, strung as a necklace 
around the almost-island of Malaya, and set in the sea between China 
and Australia. Spread out on the earth’s surface from east to west 
and from north to south these islands cover an area broader and 
wider than the United States. The island of Sumatra alone, super- 
imposed on America, would extend from Minneapolis to New York. 

The 66,000,000 people of the Dutch East Indies probably repre- 
sent the greatest variety of languages, races and cultures ever assem- 
bled together in such a limited area. Long before the coming of the 
Europeans in the sixteenth century, these people were deeply influ- 
enced by Hinduism and Islam, an influence which has persisted 
down to the present time and which in one form or another has per- 
meated almost all strata of society. The Indonesian civilization, rep- 
resented in its highest form in the culture of Java and particularly of 
Bali, has been in large measure derived from Sanskrit India, and as is 
evidenced in the decorative arts, drama, music, dance and literature, 
this civilization still lives and gives to these cultures a peculiarly 
charming and indigenous quality. 

The Dutch are justly proud of what they have done for the peoples 
of these islands. Although commercial profit was the original and 
predominant motive of the Dutch East India Company, and little 
attention was paid to the welfare of the natives during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, during the last hundred years the Dutch 
have taken their colonial responsibilities seriously. A solid economic 
base to material welfare has been provided in the large scale devel- 
opment of the mineral, oil, and agricultural resources. In addition, 
the colonial officials have adapted all their government agencies to 
the service of the Indonesian people. For example, the island of 
Java, with a population density of over 800 to the square mile, ap- 
pears to the foreigner like a rich tropical garden of numberless 
irrigated rice fields, which provide a simple but ample livelihood for 
the 45,000,000 inhabitants, most of whom — in striking contrast to the 


Be of India or China — seem to lead a happy and contented 
ife. 
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Economically these islands are of tremendous importance to 
Europe and America, providing such essential raw materials as 
rubber, tin, vegetable oils, hemp, petroleum and quinine. Over 75 
per cent of the world’s tin and over go per cent of the world’s rubber 
comes from this area. General Douglas MacArthur’s statement 
that it is “undefended riches which provoke war’ seems to be true 
in this case. Until recently the Dutch East Indies naval and military 
defense was notoriously weak, but since the invasion of Holland by 
the Nazis in May, 1940, the Dutch have concentrated their whole 
effort in preparing the defenses against invasion. Together with 
French Indo-China, here was another “derelict colonial empire” 
which Japan could easily envisage falling into her lap. With the pros- 
pect of complete military, political and economic control of this rich 
region, no wonder there opened before the eyes of the Japanese im- 
perialists the prospect of a world-empire rivalling in glory the faded 
empires of the European powers which had formerly controlled this 
area. 


II 


This present struggle for empire in the South Pacific is nothing 
new in world history. For more than 400 years this part of Asia has 
played an important role in world politics. It was first drawn into 
the orbit of world history when the Portuguese ships entered these 
waters in 1509 in search of the Indian spices, nutmeg, cloves and 
pepper. After the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
the European merchant navigators were forced to find a new way to 
the Far East, in place of the overland caravan route through Asia 
Minor. Because Indian spices were used in food and drink as season- 
ing and as preservative, they were worth almost their weight in gold. 
Therefore the merchants and kings of Venice, Genoa and Lisbon, 
for very good commercial reasons, became patrons of navigation. 

What a century of exploration and colonial expansion that Arab 
monopoly of the spice trade stimulated! Under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Spanish expeditions were sent westward, with the result which 
we all know. The Portuguese route to the Indies and to the Spice 
Islands was sought down the west coast of Africa and around the 
Cape of Good Hope. Under Vasco da Gama the Portuguese finally 
reached the coast of Malabar and in 1498 established their first 
colony at Goa. Here the Portuguese hoped to supplant the Arabs 
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in the monopoly of the spice trade, but soon decided to push on to 
the remoter source of supplies. At Malacca began a historic struggle 
between the Portuguese and the Arabs, who now became rivals in 
commerce, politics and religion. Under d’Albuquerque in 1511 the 
Portuguese conquered Malacca and thereby wrested the control of 
the spice trade from the Mohammedans. 

An arrangement, aiming to claim new territory for the Catholic 
Church and to prevent conflict between the Catholic kingdoms of 
Spain and Portugal, was made in 1493 by a decree of Pope Alex- 
ander, whereby all the world was divided into two parts by an imagi- 
nary line drawn 370 miles west of the Cape Verde Islands; all new 
territory to the west was allotted to Spain, all new territory to the 
east to Portugal. By 1501 the Pope had recognized the King of 
Portugal as “‘Lord of Commerce, Navigation and Conquest” in 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India. Today only a few scattered 
Portuguese colonies, such as Macao in China, East Timor in the 
Indies, and Goa on the west coast of India remain to remind us of 
the former glories of this empire which claimed half the world for its 
conquest. 

In spite of Pope Alexander’s decree Spain and Portugal met in 
the Indies when Magellan arrived in the Philippines in 1520 by 
sailing westward around South America. Long after she had lost all 
her New World empire Spain still held the Philippines. 

Political developments in Europe toward the close of the sixteenth 
century forced the Dutch, who had been carrying the spices from 
Lisbon to Amsterdam, to seek their own independent route to the 
Indies. After futile attempts to pioneer a trade route to the north 
around Norway and Russia, they set out on an expedition around 
Africa and landed at Bantam, Java, in 1596. Here, about ten years 
later, the Dutch succeeded in establishing a fort and warehouse. 
With the formation of the Dutch East India Company and the occu- 
pation of Batavia the Dutch became the principal competitors of 
the Portuguese for the commercial conquest of Indonesia. After the 
conquest of Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641, the Dutch became 
the dominant power in Southeast Asia. 

Early in the seventeenth century England joined the race for trade 
in the Far East. With the formation of the East India Company 
trading posts were established not only in India but in Java (1614) 
and on the west coast of Sumatra. A few trading posts were also 
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established about this time by the French, along the east coast of 
India. After a struggle with the French, the British became masters of 
Bengal by Clive’s victory at Plassey in 1757; and by the gradual 
_ expansion of their commerce they became the chief rivals of the 
Dutch farther east. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Dutch were well 
entrenched in Java, on the south and east coasts of Borneo, and in 
the islands eastward to New Guinea; the English were entrenched on 
the west coast of the Malay peninsula and of Sumatra; while the 
Spanish firmly held the Philippines. 

The founding of Singapore in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles was 
an event of unusual significance, for Singapore soon surpassed 
Batavia as the commercial center of Asiatic trade. Together with 
Penang and Malacca it served as the nucleus for the great economic 
and social development of the Malay peninsula. By his insistence 
that the welfare of the native people be the chief concern of the 
colonial government, and by his interest in the work of Christian 
missions, Sir Stamford Raffles set the pattern for later British colonial 
policy in Malaya. Because of his close friendship with Robert Morri- 
son he gave every encouragement to the work of Christian missions 
and to the spread of the gospel in Asia. Singapore today stands as 
Raffles’ most enduring monument. 


III 


Though the commercial and political story of Malaysia is one of 
absorbing interest, of far greater importance to the Christian Church 
is the story of Christian missions in this little known part of the world. 
American Protestantism has almost completely failed to appreciate 
the significance of the expansion of Christianity in Malaysia, in- 
deed has been almost entirely ignorant of it. The total number of 
Protestant Christians in Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines 
exceeds two million, almost equal to the number of Protestant Christians in 
India, three times the number in China, and ten times the number in Japan. 
Protestant Christianity has won a higher percentage of the total 
population in Indonesia than in any other part of the Far East. 

Few people in America realize that in the Indies there are Chris- 
tian communities which date back four hundred years. Although 
commerce was the primary motive of the Portuguese expeditions, 
the Roman Catholic Church was quick to see the possibilities of 
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evangelization in this new area, and the priests who accompanied the 
traders early began to work out from the trading posts. Under such 
apostles of missionary zeal as Francis Xavier, Christian communities 
were established at Goa, at Malacca, and in the Moluccas. 

When the Dutch drove the Portuguese from the Indies they took 
over the care of the native Christian communities, and supplanted 
the Catholic friars from Spain and Portugal with their own Dutch 
Protestant chaplains and missionaries. Because of the official connec- 
tion of the state and church in Europe, it was natural for the Dutch 
governors to follow the policy in the Indies of subsidizing the work 
of the church. The keen rivalry between the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
the Spanish and the English in trade soon extended to religious 
matters. 

During this period of colonial expansion Islam was also on the 
march, winning through its Arab and Malay traders the animistic 
aborigines of the Indies. Fortunately, Christian missions occupied 
large areas before they were converted to Islam. The Philippines 
offer a striking example of this fact. In the southernmost islands 
the Moros, who today number 450,000, had already accepted the 
Mohammedan faith before the arrival of the Spanish. Due to the 
influence of the Spanish missions the islands to the north were 
Christianized, and thus formed a bulwark against further spread of 
Islam. 

Today 75 per cent of the people of Indonesia are Mohammedan, 
even though Islam is often only a thin veneer over primitive animism. 
It has been primarily among the animistic peoples that Protestant 
missions have found their most successful fields. Today over this 
whole area Christianity and Islam are competing for the allegiance 
of the remaining animistic population. 

Throughout the world converts to Christianity from people 
already Mohammedan are notoriously few; in the island of Java, 
however, the Dutch missions have succeeded in winning 65,000 
converts from Islam — probably the most successful piece of Chris- 
tian work among Moslems in the world. 

It is, however, principally in other fields that the missionary 
work in Indonesia is significant. In Sumatra, Celebes and the Moluc- 
cas are found most striking examples of “‘group conversions” to 
Protestant Christianity. On the northern arm of Celebes almost the 
entire population is Christian, with the Minahassa Church number- 
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ing 245,000 members. The same thing is true in Amboina and in 
other islands of the Moluccas, where the Church numbers 190,000. 

In central Celebes one finds the work of the Dutch mission among 
the Toradjas, which was pioneered by Dr. Alb. C. Kruyt and Dr. 
N. Adriani. The government ethnologist for Malaya, Mr. H. D. 
Noone, in conversation with the author, declared that this was the 
most significant piece of Christian missionary work he had seen in 
all his wide travels throughout the Far East. These missionaries, 
who began their work in 1890, sought first of all to learn the customs 
of their people and to become identified with them in thought and 
speech. ‘hey refused to baptize individual converts, but preferred 
to wait until the people were ready to come as families and as 
village groups. After eighteen years of ground work they baptized 
the first group of 180, and thus prepared the way for other groups, 
who came not in great masses but as sociological units acting upon 
their own convictions. Today the Christian Church among these 
rather primitive people numbers more than 45,000 and — if mis- 
sionary work can proceed normally — the time is not far distant 
when the whole population of central Celebes will be Christianized. 
These methods which have been developed by the Dutch missionary 
societies have been extensively studied by other societies, and in 
large measure have been adopted in principle as the soundest basis 
for missionary work among the Indonesian peoples. After studying 
the pagan, the Mohammedan and the Christian Toradjas, the 
British anthropologist previously quoted, said that the Christian 
Toradja far surpasses his pagan and Mohammedan brothers because 
he has made the transition to Christianity without any cataclysmic 
break with his past; Christianity in no sense has destroyed his culture, 
but has served to purify, to enrich and to preserve it. Even from the 
anthropological point of view, nothing finer could have happened 
to the Toradja people. 

Another most significant piece of work is among the Bataks on the 
island of Sumatra, where the Rhenish mission of Barmen, Germany, 
has been working for 80 years. The first missionaries to these cannibal 
tribes of the Sumatra plateau were two Americans, Munson and 
Lyman, sent out by the American Board from Boston in 1833; one 
year later in the mountainous regions above Sibolga of the West 
Coast they were killed and eaten by the Bataks. Today there stands 
on that fateful spot a monument, erected by the Batak church to the 
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memory of these two Americans and bearing the famous quotation: 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

In 1861 work was begun by Ludwig Nommenson for the Rhenish 
Mission. With the co-operation of Dutch and German colleagues, he 
gradually won the confidence of the fierce Batak tribes of the Silin- 
doeng plateau, with the result that large numbers began to enter 
the church. Today the Toba Bataks have been almost completely 
Christianized and are the evangelistic and missionary center of 
the Christian movement in Sumatra. The Batak church, where the 
growth of the Christian community has been promoted primarily by 
“sroup methods,”’ embraces a total Protestant constituency of more 
than 430,000, with a normal growth of more than 20,000 annually. 

The Batak mission and church has recently suffered drastic, if 
not revolutionary, changes as a result of the war. The Nazi invasion 
of Holland necessitated the internment of the sixty-four German 
missionaries, and all support from Europe, amounting to $30,000 
monthly, was suddenly cut off. The Batak church leaders, who had 
long chafed under the strict control of the German missionaries, ~ 
declared their independence. An Emergency Missions Board was 
formed in Batavia to enlist support and personnel, and to ensure 
that the work of the ‘‘orphaned missions’? would be saved. With the 
Dutch missionaries of the Rhenish Mission and the reinforcements 
from other societies, supervision of the work has been temporarily 
provided. Through an appeal to the American churches, and to 
the local Dutch planters and business men, money was secured suffi- 
cient to carry on the work on a greatly reduced budget. The position 
of the missionaries who have had to take over the German work is 
very difficult, partly because of the spirit of independence on the 
part of the Batak leaders, and partly because of the divisive tend- 
encies of the Batak people. The future of the Batak church depends 
in large measure upon the sympathetic leadership of its foreign ad- 
visers in this critical period. 

In the Philippines, at the other end of the island chain, the in- 
fluence of Christianity has been even more widespread.: During four 
centuries of Spanish rule nearly nine-tenths of the people were 
Christianized. The result is most clearly seen in Filipino family life, 
and in the high position of woman in society — in contrast to her 
status elsewhere in Malaysia. 


Although the people are still predominantly Catholic, many 
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Filipinos, especially of the educated classes, have been won to the 
Protestant faith through the splendid work of the American mis- 
sionary societies. However, the great predominance of Catholics, 
and the likelihood of Catholic political pressure, have given rise to 
anxiety in Protestant circles lest the independence of the Philip- 
pines bring curtailment, if not suppression, of Protestant missionary 
work. With a total membership now exceeding 250,000, the Prot- 
estant church has grown more rapidly than in any other mission field. 
Because the Philippines were the first area of the Far East to become 
predominantly Christian, and because the Filipinos, under American 
tutelage, have taken the lead in educational and cultural advance, 
they seem destined to play a large part in the future Christianization 
of Southeast Asia. 


IV 


Naturally at the present time the war dominates every other in- 
terest in Malaysia, every section of which is united in resistance 
against the Japanese thrust southward; for it is universally recognized 
that the struggle in British Malaya is likely to be decisive not only 
for the future of Southeast Asia, but for China and India as well. 

Singapore is significant not only as the strongest bastion of British 
military and naval power in the Far East, but also as the symbol of a 
political order under which millions of people have found opportu- 
nities for living and working harmoniously together. 

Malaya is the most cosmopolitan area of the Orient, with its 
5,000,000 population divided according to the 1940 census as 
follows: Malays 42 per cent, Chinese 41 per cent, Indians 14 per 
cent, other Orientals, including Siamese, Japanese, Singhalese, Arabs, 
Persians and Eurasians, 1.5 per cent, and Europeans less than one- 
half of one per cent. In spite of wide differences in creed, color, 
custom, race and language, the peoples of Malaya have learned to 
live together in real harmony and understanding. The rural people 
are predominantly Malay, who have derived their culture and re- 
ligion primarily from the Arab-Mohammedan conquerors. The towns- 
people are predominantly Chinese — the most industrious group and 
the one which has been largely responsible for the great commercial 
and industrial development of the peninsula. For the most part they 
have come to Malaya from Southern China, within the last 50 
years, attracted by the many opportunities for material betterment. 
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It has been largely through the Chinese industry and enterprise that 
the chief sources of Malaya’s wealth, namely the tin mines and the 
rubber plantations, have been developed. Malaya has produced 
many Chinese millionaires who came to the country originally as 
coolies. 

It has been among the Chinese that Christian missions in Malaya 
have found their greatest field. As the most ambitious and progres- 
sive group, the Chinese were the first and the most eager to accept 
the services of the missionary societies. Under such leaders as William 
F. Oldham, who came to Singapore in 1885, missionary educational 
institutions have been established in every city in Malaya, with the 
result that, until the war intervened, more than 25,000 pupils of 
all races were registered in Protestant mission schools. Although the 
Protestant community is small compared to that in some other 
parts of Malaysia, the Malayan Church, largely Chinese, has a total 
membership of about 25,000, with a normal ten per cent increase 
annually. With the very close tie which this church maintains with 
the Christian movement in China, from which it derives most of its 
spiritual nourishment, a very vigorous and wholesome type of Chris- 
tianity has developed. 

Before China was opened to the Gospel, Malaya was for many 
years the advance base for Chinese Christian work. It was in Malacca 
under William Milne, colleague of Robert Morrison of the London 
Missionary Society, that the first Chinese Bible was printed in 1819. 
Now the Christian movement in China, especially since the con- 
version of Chiang Kai-shek and the prominence of the Christian 
leadership in Chinese nationalist circles, is setting the pattern and 
giving the impetus for the growth of the Christian movement among 
the Chinese in Malaya. The 1,000,000 Chinese of the Dutch Indies 
are very directly influenced by the Malayan Chinese. Both groups 
are ardently patriotic toward Nationalist China, and at the same 
time are generally very loyal to the British or Dutch crown. The 
importance of the Chinese Church is out of all proportion to its 
size because of the economic and cultural leadership of the Chinese. 

One secret of the great success of Christian missions in Malaysia 
has been the very close co-operation of the Dutch and British gOv- 
ernments with the missionary societies. In their educational, medical 
and philanthropic work the missionary societies have received liberal 
subsidies from the government; such grant-in-aid has made possible 
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the large-scale program in these two fields. Increasingly the colonial 
governments have recognized the missions as indispensable partners in 
the work of meeting the basic problems of moral reform, and in- 
_ creasingly the missionary societies have recognized the value of 
governmental co-operation. 

Looking at the situation today one can say that the progress of 
Christianity in Asia depends upon the orderly development of the 
processes already at work. Religious freedom, particularly the free- 
dom of the Gospel, is closely related to political freedom. 

In the present world conflict one must see the same issues at stake 
in the Orient as are at stake in Europe. A Japanese victory in South- 
east Asia would bring to these people the same kind of economic, 
political and cultural servitude to a ‘‘master race” that a Nazi 
victory would mean to the conquered nations of Europe. Enough is 
known already of the totalitarian pattern of life to make the moral 
and spiritual issues crystal clear — an Axis victory in Asia would 
spell tragedy for the Christian Church. Whether the church is to be 
free to proclaim its message and to assert the lordship of Christ over 
every realm of life, even the political, or whether it is to be gagged 
and shackled by pagan war lords may well be determined in the 
desperate struggle now taking place around those palm-fringed isles 
of Malaysia. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL FOR MAN 
By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD 
4k: paper is grounded in the conviction that there is in the 


Christian faith a consistent and somewhat detailed concep- 

tion of what man ought to be. This is found not only in the 
teaching of Jesus, but appears in many parts of the entire Christian 
tradition. This conception is one of the chief ways in which the Chris- 
tian faith appears, not merely as a group of competing sects, but as 
a unified approach to a great problem. The evidence that such a 
consistent conception of what man ought to be has really been main- 
tained can be assembled only by long and laborious research, but, 
though part of this research has already been done, it is not the 
purpose of this paper to point to it. Neither is it the purpose of this 
paper to deal with the metaphysical presuppositions of the Christian 
conception of man or to ask whether this conception is justified in 
the light of the best available ethical criticism. ‘The purpose of the 
paper is the more modest one of trying to describe, in bare outline, the 
main points of the Christian ideal for man. It is recognized that the 
other questions concerned with the philosophical anthropology of 
Christianity are important, but they become far more meaningful 
if the conception itself is first clearly presented. 


I 


The most striking and original of the elements of the Christian ideal for 
man 1s that which elevates the child spirit as against the dominant Greek 
ideal of the wise man and as against the dominant neo-pagan ideal — 
of the man of power. The Christian faith holds, and has long held, 
that what the grown man must do is to become more and more like a 
little child. It is hard for us to know with any fullness what this 
means, but through the lives of some Christian men and women, 
lives made what they were chiefly because of their Christian in- 
spiration, we get some glimpse of what the child spirit may really be. 
Brilliant examples are St. Francis of Assisi, John Woolman, and 
Francis Thompson. It is revealing to note that we turn more and 
more to men such as these as some of the best examples of what 
Christian culture can produce, and we tend to think of them all as 
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saints. The expression “St. John Woolman” seems fully as appro- 
priate as the expression “St. Augustine,” and in some ways more 
appropriate. It was the great conviction of one of these childlike 
souls, William Blake, that the little lamb was one of the most ade- 
quate symbols of what is best in human life. Blake, we may re- 
member, makes the speaker in his famous poem say that Christ 
became a little child and that he called himself a lamb. Francis 
Thompson speaks for the whole company of persons who have run 
counter to the general desire for grandeur and for wisdom and 
for power when he tells us that we may be sure where to find him 
in heaven. We must, the poet says, go past the place where men are 
disputing wisely, since we can expect to find him in the “nursery of 
heaven.” 

Inherent in the Christian faith is a shocking tendency to turn 
ordinary ethical judgments upside down. The pagan virtues, 
whether they be the justice and temperance of the ancient paganism 
or the lordly disdain of the modern pagan cult, are both natural and 
easily understandable. They involve no paradox. There is nothing 
shocking or surprising about finding out what is due to a particular 
man and giving it to him. There is nothing paradoxical about 
describing a course of moderation and adhering to it. There is 
nothing unnatural about the boastful pride which asserts the in- 
feriority of one’s neighbors. But there is something highly paradoxi- 
cal and surprising about faith and hope and charity and humility. 
The man of faith is rash enough to bet his life; the man of charity 
forgives the unworthy. ‘‘Hope is the power of being cheerful in cir- 
cumstances which we know to be desperate.’ Humility gives a man 
strength sufficient to admit that he is weak. 

Now the Christian insistence on the child spirit is the boldest and 
most striking way in which the central moral paradox could be put. 
When we have said that our progress from the cradle to the grave 
really ought to be a progress from the grave to the cradle we have 
said all that can be said. One who is not stabbed awake by this will 
not be stabbed awake by anything. That it does become partially 
understandable is shown by the fact that Christmas is our central 
festival. In it the wise men glorify a baby, instead of the baby glorify- 
ing the wise men. 

Throughout its history there has been something really shocking 
about the Christian faith in that it has seemed to turn the clock 
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back, pointing out that the child spirit, instead of something to be 
overcome, is something to be admired and to be regained. This is 
not all of the Christian ideal and it needs to be balanced with other 
aspects of that ideal, but it may rightly be stated first, because it is 
both central and original. 


II 


The second element in the Christian ideal for man concerns knowledge 
and reason. Superficially it appears to be contradictory to the first 
element just described, but in countless lives the two elements have 
existed side by side with no conflict. The ideal Christian man is one 
who uses his mind in the fullest possible way, following the path 
of reason as far as it will lead him, but knowing that it will never 
lead him all the way. 

One of the most unfortunate facts about our present intellectual 
life is that there are many men greatly impressed with the success 
of science who suppose that the Christian faith has been outgrown 
because, so they think, it does not provide the emphasis upon intellec- 
tual integrity which science demands. How this point of view is up- 
held by a distinguished scholar is shown in the article contributed 
by Professor S. J. Holmes, of the University of California to Science, 
Volume go. In his article, Dr. Holmes says, ““One unfortunate in- 
fluence of Christian ethics has been its tendency to divorce wisdom 
from morality.” How amazing that a modern scholar can make 
such a statement! Did he learn it from Thomas Acquinas? Did he 
learn it from Cambridge Platonists? Did he learn it from Bishop 
Butler? Did he learn it from his fellow Californian, Josiah Royce? 
All of these, and many others, have used their intellectual resources 
available to them in order to deal carefully with ethical questions. 
There has perhaps been sometimes a divorce between wisdom and 
morality in Christian circles, as there has been in other circles; but 
to maintain that this has been a “tendency” is bold indeed, and such 
a statement requires a great deal of evidence to uphold it. One 
can find individuals who depart from any rule, but, beginning with 
the teaching of Christ, who accepted the obligation to love God 
with all one’s mind, the combination of wisdom and morality has 
been the great tradition. The fact that the Christian faith has been 
the chief inspiration of the universities, both of the Middle Ages 
and of the modern world, is very informing indeed. The universities 
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have been founded by Christians because Christians believe that the 
educated man may be a better man than the uneducated one. The 
educated man may be better able to appreciate even the child 
spirit, providing his education goes far enough. 

This emphasis on knowledge, however, has always been genuinely 
limited by the recognition that there are difficulties in knowledge, 
some of them insuperable, and that knowledge is never complete. 
The golden text in this matter is of St. Paul when he said, “I know 
in part.” The Christian man claims to know things, other persons, 
values and God himself, but he does not know any of these fully. 
There is, in short, in the Christian ideal of knowledge, the inclusion 
of a healthy agnosticism, which is another name for humility, and 
which helps to keep the first and second elements of the Christian 
ideal from being contradictory. All knowledge involves leaps of faith 
which men cannot help making. The chief leaps are three: First, 
there is that leap by which we infer any external world at all, 
pushing out from our subjective experience to the world of objec- 
tive reference. The second leap is that by which physical stimuli 
pass over into conscious experience. There is a vast and fundamental 
difference between ether waves and the experience of sound or sight, 
as the case might be. On the one hand is the realm of things, and 
on the other is the realm of thoughts or aesthetic appreciation. The 
sound waves can be measured accurately by a number of mechanical 
devices. But somehow or somewhere the most profound transfor- 
mation takes place, and there comes to be an experience of reality 
which has modes of behavior truly different from the modes of 
behavior in whatever things are merely material, so far as such 
are known. It follows a different set of laws. We do not know how 
this leap occurs, and we may never know, but that it occurs is the 
presupposition of all knowledge of the external world. A third leap 
involved in knowledge is that which makes possible public or 
communicable knowledge. The deepest experience might be sup- 
posed to be ineffable, and yet we know, if we know anything at all, 
that we and our fellow are talking about the same objects. 

All this leads to a radical change in our popular and uncritical 
understanding of the relationship which exists between knowledge 
and faith. The ordinary view is that knowledge comes first and 
faith afterward. We try to know as much as can be known, and then 
we press on into the unknown with the eye of faith. But the truth 
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lies in the precise opposite of all this. Fath precedes knowledge and 
makes knowledge possible. Apart from faith, defined as ‘‘conviction 
apart from or in excess of proof,” we are shut up within the confines 
of our own minds, separated from any possible knowledge of the 
world or of other minds with whom we can share our knowledge. 
Knowledge comes when the original sensa are interpreted and organ- 
ized by epistemological faith. Upon such faith rest not only the lofty 
creeds of ethics and religion, but also the maxims of daily life. 

The Christian ideal for man, then, involves a judicious mixture 
of gnosticism and agnosticism. The Christian, as Rendel Harris 
has pointed out, sounds like a gnostic when he speaks of his deepest 
experience, saying, ‘I know in whom I believe”; but in the next 
breath he will say that he realizes, with the author of the Book of 
Job, that man cannot understand either God or any part of God’s 
world to perfection. 


III 


A third element in the Christian ideal concerns freedom. ‘That the Chris- 
tian faith seeks to make men free, in some sense of that much used 
word, can hardly be doubted. In this connection we remember the 
familiar words of Jesus, as well as the words of so many of his fol- 
lowers, such as Martin Luther, who used as his rallying cry, ‘“The 
liberty of the Christian man.” This means in part that the Chris- 
tian man never accepts the customs of his time and society with 
mere obedience, but seeks to be a bold pioneer, following in the 
footsteps of one who said, ‘‘Ye have heard it said in old time but I 
Say unto you.” Furthermore, the Christian man does not accept any 
social movement as an inevitable one to which he must bow; instead 
he looks upon the future as something to be made by the efforts of 
men under the providence and guidance of God. 

One of the chief intellectual events in American life in recent 
months has been the widespread reaction to a little book by Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh called The Wave of the Future. Seldom in modern 
life has a book so small produced a reaction so voluminous. Many 
contemporary writers have dealt with the book by name and others 
have dealt with its theme without naming it. A brilliant criticism 
is that of Archibald MacLeish, writing in the Atlantic M onthly (Octo- 
ber, 1941) on the subject “Prophets of Doom.” What MacLeish 
and other able critics have pointed out is that Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
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thesis, though it represents a sensitive and sympathetic mind, really 
accepts the notion that man is, or ought to be, a kind of creature 
who must make his peace with an inevitable movement of history. 

The main point we must make is that Mrs. Lindbergh’s basic 
figure of speech, which is far more important than her argument, is 
wholly alien to the Christian ideal. The wave figure suggests the 
helplessness of the weeds on the seashore which are pushed backward 
and forward. Mrs. Lindbergh’s protestations that she believes there 
is something we can do about it are largely nullified by the force of 
her central figure of speech. She is, of course, in the tradition of 
Hegel who, when he saw Napoleon, said he had seen the world 
spirit riding on a horse. The only world spirit which the Christian 
faith admits is the spirit of God himself, and the Christian believes 
that God’s spirit is pointing in the direction of a maximum freedom 
for all men, freedom being the capacity to apprehend the good and 
be guided by it. We have been deluged by the writings of men who 
accept a theory of history according to which men are nothing but 
pawns — helpless actors in a drama which they have not instituted 
and which they cannot fundamentally alter. ‘The whole naturalistic 
teaching, especially in its behavioristic aspects, has pointed in this 
direction, and a book like The Wave of the Future is evidence of the 
lodgement of such teaching in an otherwise sensitive and beautiful 
mind. The Christian tradition helps us to stand up against this 
whole tendency to reject it and to put it in its place. The true 
Christian is never a ‘“‘victim’’; he believes it is possible, under God, 
to imagine and to act so as to participate in the creation of the world 
which ought to be. 

There have been, in our civilization, three distinct theories of 
fate. The Greeks, as MacLeish points out, learned the will of fate 
by opposing to it their own wills, thus learning by experience what 
the actual limits of human freedom were. The modern way, on the 
other hand, is to find out fate by yielding to it and trying to learn 
it in advance so that we may yield to it when it comes. The third, or 
Christian view, is that fate does not exist. Instead of believing in 
fate, the Christian believes in divine Providence. The order with 
which we must reckon is not some unconscious fate, but a personal 
purpose. The Christian ideal for man entails the maintenance of 
such a personal relationship to reality. 
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That the Christian ideal for man includes an emphasis upon Love cannot 
be doubted. The Gospel story, as well as the subsequent writings of 
characteristic Christian men, has stressed this point in all Christian 
centuries. The cross is the symbol of the forgiving love of God, 
and man is asked to follow the divine example. Whatever the 
Christian man does, he dare not hate; and by this we mean that he 
cannot desire the harm of another. We may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to confine men, yet we do it not to harm them, but to help 
them as well as others. The Christian may sometimes be forced to 
kill in order to save the lives of many others, but in doing so he 
does not wish ill to the person who is thus so dangerous. In order to 
make this point more clear, it is helpful to coin the word “illfare”’ 
as a correlative of ‘‘welfare.’? A part of the meaning of love is that 
we cannot wish any man’s illfare. This is a far-reaching principle, 
inconsistent with many forms of human behavior, one of which is 
torture. 

We cannot know in advance what love so understood will entail, 
but we must wait for the particular situation to see what is re- 
quired. We can see, however, that it is not the same as refusal 
to take life. The Christian faith does not rate life as the highest of 
goods, but instead maintains that there are many situations in 
which it is not worth while to live. Our opposition to war, when it 
has been inspired by genuine Christian motives, has stressed the 
fact that war means hating, but it has not stressed the mere fact 
that in war men die. Indeed, the modern emphasis upon the sacred- 
ness of life and the modern squeamishness about dying, which so 
much of our pacifist propaganda has involved, are not specifically 
Christian at all. The question, ‘(Do we want our boys to die in a 
war?” is not the appropriate question. Of course we do not want 
our boys to die, since we love them very much; but there are some 
things in the world far more important than even the lives of boys. 
Whether war will achieve these other things is another question, 
but the war problem is not solved by talking about the sadness of 
death. 

However generous we may be to one another, in regard to our 
conflicting views about war, the point to stress is that active love 
is the way of reconstruction and reconciliation. Even the Christian 
non-pacifist who believes that he must share in war from a Christian 
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motive, agrees that military victory has only negative value and 
that the permanent hope of the world lies in the promotion of the 
intelligent friendship which can make war improbable. The Chris- 
tian ideal for man involves a share in the promotion of such con- 
structive love. 


V 


The fifth and last of these elements in the Christian ideal for man is the 
conception of order. Man, the Christian faith holds, is weak and sinful 
and is very likely to go in the wrong way. Left alone, he probably will. 
For this reason, man’s life needs.to be buttressed by ‘a great many 
checks and balances in order to make him true to his own best 
possibilities. Man, being a social creature, greatly needs the help of 
his fellows; and even Christ, if we may judge by the somewhat 
pathetic words of John 6:67, felt the need of the fellowship of his 
disciples. ‘““Will you also go away?” sounds like the words of one 
who, in spite of his power, was not self-sufficient. The ideal Chris- 
tian man is not the one who stands alone, apart from his fellows; 
instead he shares the life of a Christian community and tests his own 
insights by the group insights. Furthermore, he profits by the vast 
influence of the whole Christian tradition. The memory of saints 
and martyrs throughout many years helps to keep a man on the 
right path when, without these memories, he might fall to divers 
temptations. The Christian ideal is therefore by no means that of 
the savage following his natural impulses; it is rather the ideal of 
one who has taken advantage of a number of means to curb and 
guide his natural impulses. 

The kind of order which the Christian ideal demands is a special 
one. The Christian is never a member of a master class, nor is he a 
member of a slave class; he accepts the equality of all men before 
God, in spite of the fact that men’s powers are so widely different. 
In short, what we call democracy, with all of its mistakes, is prob- 
ably closer to the notion of Christian order than any other which we 
have known. In any case it is far more Christian than is any totalitar- 
ian system or any theory of the absolute freedom which is license. 

There may be other features of the Christian ideal which will 
eventually emerge, or there may be others which we have neglected 
to notice; but these five go together to make a consistent whole. 
Christian ethics asks what man ought to be. These are its answers. 


ECHOES OF EDINBURGH 
By ANGUS DUN 


H = long ago the Edinburgh Conference seems! It was only 


four and a half years ago, but we have all travelled far since 

then — to Poland, Dunkirk, London, Libya, Moscow, 
Pearl Harbor, Hongkong and Singapore. These troubled travels to 
which all of our imaginations have been forced, crowd between us 
and the memories of those meetings in the New College and in the 
Assembly Hall of the Church of Scotland. Nor have we been much 
concerned with churches in these harrowing journeys. ‘They have 
been blasted and burned along with much else; but the bomber did 
not ask first what were the views on the sacraments or ministry of 
those who gathered there. We have wondered anxiously what has 
become of Professor Alivasatos in Greece, of Baron van Boetzelaer 
van Dubbeldam in Holland, of Father Florovsky in Belgrade, of Dr. 
Gulin in Finland, of Pastor Boegner in France, and we may have 
remembered some of them in our prayers. But we have not spent 
much time wondering whether they had changed their convictions 
as to the relation between Holy Scripture and Tradition or the con- 
ditions of Intercommunion. That ancient prayer, “‘that the course of 
this world may be so peaceably ordered . . . that thy Church may 
serve thee in all godly quietness,’’ has not been answered in these 
years. 

All of which is to say that it requires an effortful act of the will to 
take hold where Edinburgh left off and to examine the official 
“Statements Received from the Churches on the Report of the 
Edinburgh Conference.” But if Canon Hodgson in Oxford (theologi- 
cal and general secretary of the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh World Conference) could patiently go about the task of 
gathering these replies and printing them in these troubled years it is 
not for us to say that we have no heart to consider them. The threads 
in this vast process of weaving again into some wholeness the torn 
fabric of the Church have been put into our hands. The least we can 
do is to try to hold them in some order until the time comes when we 
can again take up the long labor of repairing the damage of the years. 
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When Canon Hodgson published in 1934 the Responses of the 
Churches to the Lausanne Report of 1937 he had in hand forty-two 
documents. ‘That was seven years after Lausanne. It is not surprising 
that fewer replies are available in reply to the Edinburgh Report. To 
date twenty-six statements have been printed, representing twenty- 
four particular Churches or Church bodies. The bulk of them are 
found in two closely printed pamphlets issued by the Continuation 
Committee of “Faith and Order” (Nos. 93 and 94). To these should 
be added separate reports from the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland. The statements represent a wide range of Church 
families, the Old Catholics, the Anglicans, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed, Methodists, Congregationalists, Disciples, Baptists, Friends, 
Moravians, Mennonites and the South India United Church. The 
Orthodox and the Lutherans are not represented. Almost half come 
from Churches of England, Scotland and Ireland. Only three repre- 
sent the United States. 

Naturally the statements differ widely in character and value. 
Some are simply brief acknowledgements or commendations of the 
Edinburgh Report. Others are fairly extensive digests for the benefit 
of the constituency represented. The most valuable are those which 
comment on the Report from their own standpoint and seek to carry 
the discussion further. Especially valuable are the statements made 
in the name of the Old Catholic Churches of the Utrecht Union, the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the Methodist Church of 
Great Britain, the Disciples of Christ in America and in Great Brit- 
ain, the Baptist World Congress, and the London Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends. It would be helpful if the statements still to 
come can be of this last sort. 

Those who are familiar with the Edinburgh Report will remember 
that it dealt chiefly with the four main topics considered by the Con- 
ference: Grace, the Church and the Word of God, the Communion 
of Saints, the Ministry and Sacraments, the Church’s Unity in Life 
and Worship. In the main the Statements from the Churches follow 
this order of treatment, though they deal very unequally with the 
several topics. Speaking broadly, one can say that general satisfaction 
is expressed regarding the striking unanimity of the chapter on Grace, 
regarding the broader statements of the Report on the meaning and 
essential place in the Church of the Word of God, regarding the rec- 
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ognition of the Communion of the Saints as transcending this- 
world fellowship, and regarding the many practical suggestions in 
Chapter VI of the Report dealing with “what we can do to move 
towards the unity we should seek.” The area of most acute difficulties 
is generally agreed to be that of the Sacraments and the Ministry. 
The other chief topics on which there are marked differences are the 
relations of Holy Scripture and Tradition as norms for the Church’s 
faith and practice, the invocation and veneration of the Saints, the 
type of unity we should strive to reach (whether purely spiritual or 
institutional, whether federation for practical purposes or “‘organic”’?), 
and the question whether intercommunion or open communion is to 
be viewed as a means to fuller unity or as the crowning result of a far 
greater unity in faith and order. 


II 


On one point there is practically complete agreement, namely that 
the nature of the Church is the subject which most needs further study 
and clarification and that many of the less basic problems are focussed 
there. This conviction is expressed explicitly by Old Catholics, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples, Congregationalists 
and Baptists. The Commissions which have been set up by the Con- 
tinuation Committee to wrestle with that subject may therefore ex- 
pect full and interested cooperation from all the Churches. 

The conviction that divergent views of the Church present an 
underlying problem is supported by the fact that in the main the 
centers of difficulty in other subjects are closely linked with the 
Church. This is plainly the case with all the snarls connected with 
the Sacraments and the Ministry. But likewise the authority to be 
given to Church Tradition, the relations between the living and the 
departed, the form of unity we should seek, and the differences re- 
garding Intercommunion are integrally bound up with differing con- 
ceptions of the Church. Even the agreements at Edinburgh on the 
subject of Grace would have to be qualified just where they touch 
the Church. The Orthodox and the Baptists must have meant some- 
thing quite different when they agreed that the Church is “‘the con- 
tinuous organ of God’s grace.” 

The Statements do not offer much in the way of further light as to - 
where the most fundamental differences in the ways of conceiving 


of the Church are to be found. The Edinburgh Report touched on 
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this question at several points. In Chapter ITI (iii), it was noted that 
“some lay greater stress on the perpetual and abiding Presence of 
Christ in His Body and with His people, while others lay greater 
stress on the fact that Christ is present only where His word is truly 
preached and received by faith.”’ In Chapter VI (iv), we read: 


We find the obstacles most difficult to overcome consist of elements of “faith” 
and “order” combined, as when some form of Church government or worship is 
_ considered a part of the faith. But we are led to the conclusion that behind all par- 
ticular statements of the problem lie deeply divergent conceptions of the Church. 
For want of any more accurate terms this divergence might be described as the 
contrast between “authoritarian” and ‘‘personal” types of Church. We have, on 
the one hand, an insistence upon a divine givenness in the Scriptures, in orders, 
in creeds, in worship. We have, on the other hand, an equally strong insistence upon 
the individual experience of divine grace, as the ruling principle of the “gathered”’ 
Church, etc. 


The Church of Scotland’s Statement comments: 


We can not regard the attempt made in the Report to divide Churches into the 
two exclusive types “‘authoritarian”’ and “‘personal”’ as either adequate or exact. 
Our own Church, for example, is authoritarian in its insistence upon a “Divine 
given-ness”’ in the Scriptures, the Sacraments, and the Ministry. On the other hand, 
she also insists on the necessity of personal faith, etc. 


There are other approximations to this general contrast, as when 
the Statement of the Baptist Congress speaks of “‘the simple, spiritual, 
individual, experiential character of the congregational witness,”’ or 
when the London Friends point to ‘‘a fellowship born of the spirit, 
rather than to an institution, as the true goal,’’ or when the Dutch 
Mennonite Society declares, ““We do not call ourselves a ‘Church’ 
but a Fraternity (or Fellowship) of believers.’ The only Statement 
which offers any fuller analysis of this problem is that from the 
Church of England. There is suggested that the most fundamental 
differences are between those who view the Church as the creation 
of the Word, those who find the basis for the Church in Christian 
experience, and thirdly, those who think of the Church as an Insti- 
tution. 


III 


If I may depart from objective exposition to interpose my own 
views, I believe that the most illuminating distinctions lie along some 
such lines as these, provided that we recognize them to be matters of 
emphasis rather than of sharply exclusive positions. The Orthodox, 
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the Old Catholics and important elements in Anglicanism lay great 
stress on what the Church itself, as a visible, continuing institution 
with its own recognizable outward marks, brings to men from God. 
Accordingly they are much concerned with the guarding of the 
Church's teaching, the Church’s sacraments, the Church’s ministry. 
Scripture occupies an important place here, but it is as the Church’s 
primary recording of the Gospel and teaching committed to her. The 
second viewpoint is found among all the Churches stemming from 
the Reformation, but is perhaps most clearly represented in Luther- 
anism. Here the Church is seen as created and constantly re-created 
by receiving the Word given in Scripture. The Bible is at the center 
and with it the preaching of the Word. Scripture is a reality standing 
over against the Church from which the Church must continually 
receive and to which the Church must give obedience. Even the sac- 
raments or the ordinances of Scripture and the Ministry are not ap- 
prehended so much as acts or instrumentalities of the Church as they 
are means through which God proclaims and seals to the Church the 
grace which is communicated primarily in the Word. The third 
viewpoint centers in experience, personal faith, inward spiritual life. 
It is most unambiguously represented by the Friends and similar 
fellowships of the Spirit, but it is prominent in the thought of Bap- 
tists and others. 

Having made any such analysis and classification we must straight- 
way acknowledge that the actual Churches do not fall into them 
tidily any more than actual individual men fall into the types into 
which we group them. Actual Churches are all the product of their 
unique life histories. All recognize in some measure what is stressed 
in the contrasting types. Some would say, “Church, Bible, inward 
experience, these three, but the greatest of these is inward experi- 
ence.”? Others would say, “Church, experience, Bible, but the great- 
est of these is the Bible.” Still others would say, ‘Bible, experience, 
Church, but the greatest of these is Church.”’ Is our deepest problem 
to clarify the relations of these three? 


IV 


The value of reducing a multiplicity of problems and differences to 
more general problems and differences is that it helps to bring the 
many into more manageable terms. As I read these Statements on 
many particular topics they seem to reflect not too clearly some such 
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broad differences of underlying viewpoint as I have tried to suggest. 

Take the issue as to the relative authority of Scripture and Church 
Tradition. As one would expect, the Churches of the “Catholic” 
_ type are those most unsatisfied with an exclusive emphasis on a 
purely Scriptural standard. The Old Catholic report offers the fol- 
lowing definition of Tradition. ‘‘Die Tradition ist der fortwahrend 
sich tiber die Heilige Schrift besinnende Glaube der Kirche und der 
Niederschlag dieser Besinnung.’”’ (The Tradition is the continuing 
faith of the Church always reflecting upon the Holy Scriptures, 
and the deposit of that reflection.) And they ask the Reformation 
Churches to consider seriously whether in their actual practice they 
do not give a far greater place to their own living traditions than they 
are disposed to admit. Likewise the Protestant Episcopal Church 
asks whether the general observance of the Lord’s Day must not be 
ascribed to Tradition rather than to any clear Scriptural injunction. 
Interestingly enough one finds among those who stress present living 
experience a closer approach to the recognition of what “Catholics” 
mean by Tradition than among the more rigorous supporters of 
Biblical authority. Thus in the Statement from the Congregational 
Union of Scotland we read: ‘‘We believe that ‘the Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from His Holy Word,’ and that 
the unfolding revelation of truth may demand restatement and re- 
adjustment.”? The Disciples’ Statement presents a frank and illumi- 
nating comment on this whole problem. 


Protestants claim that the authority of Jesus is to be found in the Scriptures 
(sola scriptura), though, paradoxically enough, they often emphasize to an extraor- 
dinary degree the present-day witness of the Holy Spirit, and urge the necessity 
of moving with the times. (Here a note is added: “Along with this emphasis on the 
present-day witness and activity of the Holy Spirit generally goes the ignoring of 
His activity in other ages of the Church, especially the conciliar and medieval 
periods.’”?) On the other hand, Catholics claim the authority of Jesus is to be found 
in the Church. ... This doctrine . . . should allow for development, and 
should enable the Catholic Churches to be most sensitive to the witness of the 
Holy Spirit in our day. But, paradoxically enough, Catholics have often been most 
insistent on appealing to what is primitive. 


Surely this question is integrally bound up with the relations of 
Church, Scripture and experience. 
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V 

As has already been said, the Statements fully confirm the opinion 
that the most knotty problems discussed at Edinburgh are those hav- 
ing to do with the sacraments and the ministry. Here again the broad 
differences of approach we have suggested are certainly involved. 
For the ‘Catholic’? mind sacraments are emphatically acts of the 
Church as a visible, recognizable institution. The Church baptizes. 
The Church celebrates the Eucharist. It is important then that these 
sacred acts should be plainly marked and guaranteed as acts of the 
Church, performed by those who bear her authority and act accord- 
ing to her institutional order. A “valid”? sacrament is one so per- 
formed. The “Catholic” is not utterly indifferent to experience or to 
the living faith of the recipient, but that is not definitive. For those 
who center everything on Scripture the main concern is that the 
Scriptural ordinances should be observed in the Scriptural way. The 
minister is not so much servant and agent of the Church as he is the 
servant of Scripture, bringing to men what God has ordained in the 
Book. How or by whom he is ordained does not matter greatly. 
Whereas the ‘“‘Catholic’’ hesitates at intercommunion until he can be 
assured that he is dealing with those who unmistakably are of the 
Church in his way of conceiving it, those, like the Lutherans, who 
stand stoutly under the Scriptural obedience want to be assured that 
they are dealing with those who are entirely faithful to the Word. 
When, again, we consider the Christian bodies and groups for whom 
experience is the dominant concern all anxiety as to outer forms and 
orders and validity seems secondary or even of no account. Perhaps 
the “‘call’’ of God should be ratified by the “‘call’’ of the local church 
or perhaps “the test for recognizing a ministry should not be the 
method by which it has been ordained, but the fruit it brings forth,” 
as the South India United Church suggests. ‘Ihe Friends occupy one 
of the most clear-cut positions on all of these issues. Anglicans shift 
uneasily between a Church-centered and a Bible-centered position. 
Presbyterians and the “free Churches” straddle a Bible-centered and 
experience-centered position with a considerable emphasis on Church 
order included in the Presbyterian position for good measure. 


VI 


As an Episcopalian, and so as a person with one foot on “‘Catho- 
lic” ground, I can not resist some comment on the Statement of the 
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Disciples regarding Baptism. This report, which is so thoughtful and 
competent throughout, does not hold to any rigorous or literalistic 
Biblical position. ‘‘Disciples recognize that within the praxis of the 
Church there may be development and change.” But ‘“‘they have ob- 
jected to the introduction of Infant Baptism because it has set within 
the Church a standing contradiction of the essential moral and per- 
sonal relationship on which discipleship is based. For us what is sub- 
personal is sub-Christian. . . . The Sacrament of Baptism can not be 
addressed to infants a few days old, unless we empty it of all content 
and reduce it to the level of a Church ceremony without power to 
convey the personal action of God.” I can only ask whoever wrote 
this whether, in his view, a mother’s personal speaking to or em- 
bracing of her baby is “‘sub-personal,” ‘‘empty of all content” and 
to be described as ‘‘a family ceremony without power to convey the 
personal action of the little child’s mother.” I cannot, for the life of 
me, decide when the child becomes a person. Surely he grows into a 
personal relationship by being the object of personal dealings from 
the beginning. Shall not the Church then go out to meet him at the 
beginning, expressing and communicating the sanctifying love of God? 


VII 


Visser ’t Hooft showed much insight into the dark mystery of our 
common perplexities when he wrote in the Oxford Conference book 
on The Church and Its Function in Society: 


The position is, then, that we believe together that there is a Church in the 
Churches, but that we cannot say together how and where it exists, or how and 
where it functions. For some, the marks of the Church are the traditional ones of 
acceptance of the creeds and the episcopal order; for others, they are in the ex- 
clusively Biblical purity of doctrine; for others, in the personal faith of the Church’s 
membership; for others again, in complete freedom of doctrine and worship. It is, 
therefore, humanly speaking, impossible to discover how out of these different ap- 
proaches we may come to one common conviction as to what the Church in the 
Churches really is, and how it should be concretely expressed in oecumenical 
form. 


To speak in somewhat Niebuhrian fashion, it is this impossible 
possibility we must seek and pray for. Certain it is that it will not be 
granted save to those who seek. And equally certain is it that these 
three, Church, Scripture, experience cannot be put asunder, for 
God has joined them together. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


TRADITIONAL THEOLOGY SYMBOLICALLY 
INTERPRETED 


Curistian Doctrine, by J. S. WHALE. The Macmillan Company and the Cambridge University 
Press, $2.00. 
HIS little book is a remarkable statement in condensed form of the 
major doctrines of historic Christianity. It is a summary of what 
might be labeled high church, conservative Protestantism, based on wide 
learning and sympathy with the traditions of the Church. At first glance, 
it does not seem to take account of some modern formulations, but this is 
because of the use of the traditional vocabulary; and a careful scrutiny of 
President Whale’s use of these terms indicates a sophisticated interpreta- 
tion which the average layman would miss. 

In eight brief chapters, he takes up the problems of God, of Man, of 
History and the Kingdom, of the Atonement, of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion, of the Church, of the Sacraments, and of Eschatology. ‘There are 
three fundamental elements in his treatment: (1) he seeks to find a balance 
between the various one-sided statements found throughout Christian 
history; (2) he brings out the fundamental points which must be accepted 
if Christianity is to stand, often leaving them in paradoxical form; (3) he 
attempts to make doctrine lead to awareness of the living God. 

Concerning God, he lists the traditional arguments and shows their 
cumulative effect in determining belief in the existence of God, but says 
we must turn to revelation to discover who God is. He writes that ‘‘the 
Christian doctrine of creation is a symbolic assertion. . . . Creation out 
of nothing is not to be understood as an historical event but as a descrip- 
tion of existence.” It is ‘“‘not a cosmological theory, but an expression of 
our adoring sense of the transcendent majesty of God and our utter de- 
pendence upon him” (pp. 14, 32). This doctrine is essential, but only by 
using the language of the heart can we appropriate God’s grace for our- 
selves. 

Man is to be conceived as neither the optimists nor the pessimists are 
wont to conceive him, but as God’s creature who is also a sinner. Sin is 
universal; it implies guilt but is not to be equated with guilt. It comes 
from the Fall, considered symbolically as something which is true in every 
moment of existence. Man is in history and God is beyond history, and 
man cannot bridge the gap. The supreme paradox of the Christian reli- 
gion is that “God himself has bridged the ugly wide ditch, using human 
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history as his instrument” (p. 59). The Incarnation and Atonement, 
grounded in history, make possible the Kingdom of God, which is the 
forgiveness of sins. This is made manifest by the Resurrection. “Belief in 
the Resurrection . . . is the Christian faith” (p. 73). This can be under- 
stood only through the Cross, which is an act of God, a representative 
sacrifice for the sins of the world, an atonemént, and brings the sinner 
into union with Christ. It is the second person of the Trinity who goes 
deliberately to his death. 

The Trinity must keep its monotheism, the divinity of Christ, and God 
as Spirit. ‘“The Hebraic-Christian knowledge of God is not knowledge of 
God in his transcendent ‘otherness’ (which is plainly impossible to man’s 
finite spirit), but in his active nearness, as it is experienced in nature and 
history and in the inmost shrine of the individual soul” (pp. 113-114). 
“In the one God whom we worship, there are three organs of God-con- 
sciousness, but one center of divine self-consciousness” (p. 119). 

The Church, which is the Body of Christ, is both invisible and visible, 
and it is marked by the fact that ‘‘its corporate life is new life” (p. 141). 
(Dr. Whale brings out the high view of the Church held by Luther and 
Calvin, and adds a note to this chapter providing evidence which corrects 
the misinterpretations made by some historians.) The Church’s two 
Sacraments must be protected both against excessive subjectivism and 
excessive objectivism, and this is easily done in the case of the Eucharist. 
The faith involved in infant baptism is the faith of the Church itself which 
accepts the child. 

Eschatology is Christianity’s answer to the problem of death and the 
meaning of history. 

Eschatology is a symbolic way of expressing the reality of God’s purpose within history. 
. . . On the one hand, it proclaims that the End has already been realized. The Word be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us. . . . On the other hand, . . . human history does not 


cease to be history, under the forms of time and sense, even though our eternal life is now. 
. . . The Age to Come is a present experience; and yet it is a future consummation (pp. 180, 


181, 182, 183). 


Immortality is a qualitative term, which begins now, “that it may 
reach its fruition hereafter’ (p. 183). 

The author faces all of his problems squarely, and while limitations of 
space make it impossible to follow all of them through, he indicates the 
direction of his solutions, or, as in the case of the Incarnation and Trinity, 
he is content to leave them in a state of paradox. He avoids literalism by 
recourse to symbolism. 

The perspective of the whole book is that Christians are ‘‘citizens of 
heaven,” but this is never quite clear. There is no clear connection be- 
tween eternity and immortality. Is there a transcendental realm, perhaps 
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like Plato’s ideas? Is there a growth in grace in a world beyond this one? 

His emphasis on God’s part as Victim in the crucifixion makes his 
position on this point seem either docetism or adoptionism. “God In- 
carnate in the clothing of human nature” (p. 94) is crucified. Is God a 
partial suicide? Is Jesus self-consciously God? (p. 103). 

There is an interesting (or annoying) repetition of dogmatic certainty. 
‘The whole of Christian doctrine is built on” the forgiveness of sins (p. 65). 
The Resurrection ‘“‘and this alone is the key to the Christian doctrine of 
history’ (p.. 73). Take reconciliation “‘away from the Bible, and there is 
nothing left” (p. 74). “If Jesus is an unambiguously human martyr and 
no more, . . . the Gospel is a mistake” (p. 94). If the Parable of the 
Vineyard ‘does not mean that Jesus looked at death and beyond death, 
confident that he was therein charged by God with the redemptive re- 
covery of our race, historical evidence is meaningless” (p. 103). If “the 
work of Jesus ceases to be the work of God, . . . the Christian Gospel is 
a fraud” (p. 122, quoting Prestige). 

As a statement of traditional Christian beliefs, this book is sure to find 
an appreciative audience among the more discerning. It clarifies issues 
and presents them in scholarly fashion. 

RANDOLPH CRuMP MILLER 


THE CHRISTIAN MAN IN AN EVIL WORLD 


RANSOMING THE TIME, by Jacques Marirain. Translated by Harry Lorin Binsse. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, £3.00. 
HIS latest writing by Maritain, the distinguished French Catholic 
scholar, is a collection of essays, articles, and lectures on a variety of 
subjects. The diversity of material discussed, however, does not make for 
discontinuity. Rather a definite pattern is to be discovered. The subject 
matter expresses this continuity in that it deals with contemporary man, 
his life and thought. Yet more basic is the essential theme of the work, 
expressed in the words of St. Paul: ‘Look therefore carefully how ye 
walk, not as unwise, but as wise, ransoming the time, because the days 
are evil” (Ephesians 5:10). It is Maritain’s thought that the diverse 
problems of human life in these evil times can be brought to solution 
through a ransoming of the time by the wisdom of the truly wise. Such 
wisdom as is necessary for this colossal task is to be found in the compre- 
hensive philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. Maritain expresses the hope that 
“the essays I have gathered here may give evidence that Thomist philos- 
ophy . . . offers us an equipment enabling us to . . . advance farther 
into the problems of our time.” (Foreword, p. ix). 
Maritain’s initial essay concerns “Human Equality.”” No more pressing 
problem is in evidence today. The very essence of much that is going on 
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in the world presupposes non-equality among men. The doctrines of the 
nationalistic state or superior race give blunt evidence of the fact that men 
are denying that there is any real equality of human kind. Yet despite 
such powerful insistence on the part of men and nations, Maritain, on 
the basis of Scholastic realism, affirms the basic equality of man. Man is 
a species in nature, and each individual man within the species contains 
within himself the full essence of the species. This makes each individual 
basically equal with every other individual. This equality is manifest in 
the practice of neighborliness, for neighborliness is the loving recognition 
on the part of individuals that they are equals and must be regarded as 
such. Christianity proclaims the concrete sense of equality in nature. All 
men are created in the image of God; all are called to become adopted 
sons of God; all redeemed by the same life-giving blood; and all are 
destined to become equals of “‘the angels in heaven.” In spite of his in- 
sistence upon human equality, Maritain does not overlook functional 
disparities between men. This he commends in that it makes for the 
richness and complexity which enhances the texture of life’s pattern. But 
man’s functional differences must not become the barriers of mutual love; 
rather they must become the instruments wherein man realizes the true 
nature of his neighborliness. 

Equally significant for the contemporary scene and of even deeper 
interest to non-Catholic Christians, is Maritain’s answer to the question: 
“Who Is My Neighbor?” In this essay Maritain seeks “to determine 
whether the diversity of religious creeds is an insurmountable obstacle to 
human cooperation.” 

Maritain begins with a recognition of the tragedy of divided Christendom 
and points to the necessity of the reuniting of the broken whole. ‘This latter 
is imperative for a two-fold reason: first, if the Church is to become the 
pattern of the new order upon the earth its witness to world unity cannot 
be effective if it in itself is disunited; secondly, the Christian faith has 
many potent religious rivals, and it cannot meet the challenges of superi- 
ority which each of these gives unless it speaks with one voice. Such unity 
cannot be effectual at the cost of straining fidelity, of yielding in doctrinal 
integrity, or reducing accepted truth to a common denominator. 

Maritain then outlines the Catholic view concerning the status of non- 
Catholics before God. This he does in terms of the distinction between 
those who have explicit faith (Catholics) and those who have implicit 


faith (non-Catholics). 


Explicit faith is revealed truth, and is, therefore, the first duty of everyone who is not in- 
capable of hearing through his ears and in his heart the word of God. But Catholic theology 
adds that faith together with grace are offered to all souls, even if they are unable to know 
the truth explicitly in its integrity. If those souls are in good faith and do not refuse the in- 
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ternal grace offered to them, they have implicit faith in Christ and accept implicitly the en- 
tire divinely revealed truth, even if they only believe, and have no clearer light than that 
God exists and saves those who seek Him (p. 120): 


Such implicit faith brings the individual into fellowship with the in- 
visible body of Christ, which is the soul of the visible Church. Thus in- 
directly the one having implicit faith is a part of the visible church and 
shares in its life. Actually Maritain is reminding the non-Catholic that in 
spite of his “invincible ignorance,” if his intention is good, God’s grace 
reaches him and he will in the end be saved to eternal life. 

What then is the basis of fellowship among men of different creeds? 
Apart from dogmatic interpretations such fellowship can be consummated 
on two levels: the spiritual and the practical. On the spiritual level the 
basis of fellowship is “not of the order of the intellect and of ideas, but of 
the heart and of love.” It is that mutual love, the result of the divine 
creative love of God, that can draw men together into a holy fellowship. 
On the practical level of life the various communions can unite in such 
activity as will preserve and insure the common values of mankind. 

The remaining chapters present such studies as: ‘““The Political Ideas 
of Pascal’’; ‘“Ihe Metaphysics of Bergson”; ““The Bergsonian Philosophy 
of Morality and Religion”; ‘““The Mystery of Israel”; ‘““The Catholic 
Church and Social Progress”; ‘Sign and Symbol’; and ‘‘The Natural 
Mystical Experience and the Void.” 

Ransoming the Time, with its clear and lucid style, provides an opportunity 
for lay and clerical readers, who have otherwise thought Maritain too 
difficult, to gain an acquaintance with this great contemporary Christian 
as he speaks to some of the vital problems of the day. 

Joun E. SkocLuND 


OUR CULTURAL PREDICAMENT 
TuE Crisis or Our AcE, by Prrirm A. Soroxin. E. P. Dutton and Company, $3.50. 


R. SOROKIN of Harvard has written a thought-provoking book 
on the contemporary situation in Western society. Dismissing the 
familiar diagnoses of the struggle as one between totalitarianism and 
democracy, between capitalism and communism, or between nationalism 
and internationalism as ‘“‘but small side issues,” he declares that we now 
stand between two great epochs in Western history: ‘the dying sensate 
culture of our magnificent yesterday and the coming ideational culture 
of the creative tomorrow.” The volume is a call to recognize the reality 
of those elements of our experience which go beyond the sensory; and 
the author supports his challenge by a sociological analysis of culture. 
Any culture is to be viewed as an integrated whole with some pattern 
of ideas dominant and other relatively unintegrated systems of ideas as 
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minor currents. The dominant pattern gives a period its cultural char- 
acter; and the author distinguishes three typical patterns; the sensate, the 
idealistic and the ideational. A sensate culture is firmly anchored to the 
senses, so that nothing that goes beyond sensory experience is admitted 
in art or ethics or philosophy or notions of liberty. In an idealistic culture 
there is a mixture of sensory and supersensory values, of the rational and 
the superrational, ‘‘all blended into one unity, that of the infinite manifold, 
God.” Finally, there is the ideational culture in which only the super- 
sensory and superrational is regarded as the true reality and value. 

Clearly this is an arbitrary oversimplification of the culture process, 
and its arbitrary character becomes evident when Professor Sorokin at- 
tempts to outline an interpretation of Western history based on these 
categories. When he embarks on this ill-fated Geschichtsphilosophie he loses 
sight of his one corrective idea: the notion that in any culture epoch there 
are “minor currents” which are at variance with its main character. As a 
result he resorts to characterizations which brand a period of history 
entirely this or that. This is given a meretricious “‘sociological’’ support 
by alleged statistical proof that a given century was idealistic or sensate 
or ideational. We are informed, for instance, by one impressive looking 
chart that the eighth century A.D. was 100 per cent rationalistic, that 
‘‘criticism”’ first appeared in the eighteenth century, which was 8 per cent 
critical; and by another chart that the period from 520 to 1300 A.D. was 
entirely idealistic. The dubiousness of such generalizations is obvious, 
and their use is deplorable. References to the author’s voluminous Cultural 
and Social Dynamics do not dispel this impression. Such “‘demonstrations” 
are what bring sociology into disrepute, and American sociologists have 
long abandoned this kind of treatment of history. 

The arbitrariness of his categories leads Dr. Sorokin into self-contra- 
diction. For example, the medieval period, he tells us (defining it as the 
period from the sixth century to the twelfth), was ideational. The idea- 
tional he defines as superrational. Then he classifies the eighth century 
as 100 per cent rationalist. To such contradictions may be added the 
exclusion of significant historical data in broad generalizations; and the 
strange concatenations of names that appear in describing alleged trends. 
“Believers in endless progress” are listed as follows: “Comte and Spencer; 
John Stuart Mill and Herbart; Victor Hugo and V. Cousin; Feuerbach 
and Karl Marx; Hegel and Hegelians; Fichte and Lotze; Fourier and 
Lamennais; Schleiermacher and Jacobi; Kant and Schiller; Newman and 
M. de Biran; V. Solovieff and many others.” What does such an indis- 
criminate lump of names tell us? Such listings abound. 

While the book is vividly written and challenges flatly many of our 
favorite preconceptions, it lacks force because of the unconvincing char- 
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acter of the basic analysis of Western cultural history. Had Dr. Sorokin 
given more systematic and analytical definitions of his three categories 
and shown how the present situation really represents an impasse from 
which only the ideational pattern can rescue us, his case would have gained 


considerable force. 
Epwin E. AUBREY 


WHEN THE RELIGIOUS MAN MARRIES 
Tue Famizy Lives Its REevicion, by Recina Wescott WiEMAN. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


HE present reviewer’s most reliable evaluation of this book will be 

found in the admission that he has several copies of it to loan to 
counselees in his private practice as a consulting psychologist. This is 
done without reservation. For the author’s philosophy is not only valid 
for family success but for an effective adjustment in society at large. 

She has divided the book into two main parts, devoting about one 
third of the material to a discussion of the philosophical substrata of the 
family and its function in God’s universal family. In the three chapters 
of this section she treats respectively, “Knowing (1) religion, (2) the 
family, and (3) the way of God when we see it.” 

Chapter four, which is the first chapter of the second section, develops 
the point that marriage incompatibilities — sexual, economic and other 
maladjustments — are but symptoms of “‘problems that have to do with 
the valuings of husband and wife and with the reaction of each to the 
valuings of the other. . . . The sexual relationship is the occasion where 
these other difficulties most frequently show up. The most common of 
these difficulties, according to my records, is individualism” (p. 79, 80). 

In the next chapter marriage is portrayed as a trusteeship. ““When a 
man and a woman marry, each entrusts to the other the very best of him- 
self, not only what he is but what he may become. This is an enormous 
trust.” The base of confidential relationship is widened as children are 
invited into the initial trusteeship. 

The purpose of the book is described as not a ‘treatise on child behavior 
and family problems. . . . Rather it is a study of the place and value of 
religion in child growth and family development” (Foreword). It is 
apparent throughout the entire treatise, however, that the line of logic 
and its supporting evidence emanates from the consultant’s studio rather 
than a professor’s seminar. 

A clinical theology is probably the unique need of the hour. Whether 
the definition of God as “the Creativity of life which speaks to us through 
creative interaction” (p. 44) is theologically and philosophically adequate 
is not particularly relevant here. But that creative interaction is the cri- 
terion for the enrichment of personalities which make up families is both 
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sociologically and psychologically significant. And to the extent that 
community is the central cosmic purpose, the author’s concept of creative 
interaction is religiously essential. 

It seems that several of the book’s key terms are used in the light of 
assumptions which are not stated and not explained. The term “creative 
interaction” seems to be used here as a phenomenon which is uniformly 
productive of community. 

Similarly the term “growth” seems to hold no possibilities of malig- 
nancy (p. 44). Is not growth desirable and ‘‘wholesome” only when it is 
in the direction of meaningful ‘“‘wholeness’’? 

The author offers no reasons why or how creative interaction is the 
source of knowledge concerning the will of God. But she believes it firmly 
and simply states, “Love and loyalty engender insight and courage that 
carry us farther than our minds by themselves can possibly advise or our 
imaginations devise” (p. 184). 

One psychological explanation is that the “‘aha’”’ experience of insight 
comes as a result of mental relaxation. To be creative it is necessary to 
entangle the mind with a problem, but “illumination” usually follows a 
period of leaving it alone. And this is probably due to the process of for- 
getting which eliminates irrelevant material and affords opportunity for 
the relevant factors of the problem to get together and form a pattern of 
meaningful totality. If, generally speaking, God’s will is that attitude and 
that act which makes for universal fellowship then specific knowledge 
concerning God’s will calls for: (1) personality interaction, and that with 
people on various levels of maturity; and (2) according to the above 
described psychological tenet, reflection. The former would stimulate 
thinking toward the center of community wholeness — God; and the 
latter would precipitate the holistic experience into a conscious concept. 
The family then seems like an ideal unit for the discovery of God’s will on 
the part of the individual. This is the author’s contention (p. 49). Because 
of her rich clinical background, most convincing incidents of family inter- 
actions that were productive of community attitudes are cited in chapter 
three. 

Jesus’s teachings and more particularly his chosen method of discover- 
ing and promulgating truth by means of an interacting “family” of dis- 
ciples supports the thesis of this book. Since the most reliable contribution 
of this volume is in the clinical field, this reviewer selects the chapters on 
“Problem Solving” and “Dark Days” as of chief importance. “Bootstrap” 
psychologies are to be deplored. But this psychological guide has not 
only the underpinning of a philosophical orientation but also probes 
to the bedrock of holistic meaning. Then it implements this philosophy 
with sound and practical ““Techniques of Problem Solving” (p. 173 to 182). 
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The chapter ‘Dark Days,” masterfully weaves the inescapable strand 
of suffering as symbolized by the cross into the web of God-intended 
personality growth. ‘“The magnitude of value we experience in life depends 
on the warmth and depth and strength of our several devotions. . . . If 
we love strong enough and long enough, suffering is inevitable” (p. 185). 
But ‘“‘Our love cannot be too deep, our passions cannot be too strong, our 
loyalties too dominant, if these are centered in the creative interaction of 
valuings between ourselves and the objects of our love, passion, and 
loyalty” (p. 195). 

Mrs. Wieman affords extensional value to concepts which have been 
held essential by many for a long time, even though probably not under- 
stood. The longevity of their popularity indicates that they are the end 
results of personality interaction. A clinical examination of them may 
radically modify these concepts which have become intensionally invested. 
Her treatment of Scripture in the light of the interactions of psychological 
consultations inspires a new fascination much as did the Deuteronomic 
rendition of the Mosaic code. 

Davip D. E1rzen 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN BELIEF 
ConTEMPORARY Re Licious THouGcnT, by THomas S. KEPLer. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$3.50. 

HEN an anthology appears, one instinctively asks the question, 
Why was the material collected? If the reviewer asks that question, 
and appraises the work on that basis, his criticisms will be pertinent, and 
he may avoid demanding that the editor deliver more than he intended to 
provide. If I grasp Professor Kepler’s intention aright, it is to provide a 
library of reading suitable, first, for college undergraduates who are begin- 
ning the study of philosophy of religion, and second, for the average reader 
who has a general interest in contemporary religious thought. Judged on 
this basis, Kepler’s book is an admirable collection of contemporary essays 
and selections from larger works, arranged under these six themes: The 
Nature of Religion, The Findings of Religious Truth, The Idea of God, The 

Problem of Evil, The Meaning of Worship, and Immortality. 

The teacher of religion in a liberal arts college will welcome this anthol- 
ogy, for it serves a long-felt need. Let anyone try to assemble, on some refer- 
ence shelf, the variety of literature which Kepler has brought together be- 
tween these two covers, and he will acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
editor. Out of a number of years of experience in interpreting religious 
thought to the undergraduate mind, he has selected readable and repre- 


sentative writings from contemporary works and made them available as 
one omni-book reference. 
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But Kepler has done more than assemble his material; he has gone over 
it with the patient skill of a teacher and editor, deleting labored and ex- 
traneous discussion, and, as it were, tightening the belt around some of the 
philosophic bulk. In doing so, he has compelled each author to state his 
thesis swiftly and succinctly, thereby enabling the reader to keep his eye 
on the point being presented. There can be no doubt but that some chap- 
ters and essays, which had been carefully conceived in their original form, 
suffer from such surgery and compression. What they gain in force and 
directness may offer some compensation; in any case, in the building of 
an anthology, there is no other alternative. About all one can say is that 
in these instances, literature bows to the practical demand for clarified 
communication. 

Having just completed a semester course in the introduction to Philoso- 
phy of Religion in which this book was used as basic reading, the comments 
of students keep ringing in my ears as I write this review. Perhaps I can 
offer no better basis for judgment than to pass on some of these comments, 
made at the close of the semester. There was general agreement that the 
book as a whole is readable, representative, and enjoyable; and that despite 
the variety of viewpoints presented, it affords a sense of unified discussion if 
one will take the pains to integrate its stimulus through his own reflection. 
On the part of some, there was evident enthusiasm for the values which the 
content of this work afforded the growing mind in this field. Statements 
like these were quite general: 


It seemed a key to various phases of religious thought and a guide to further reading and 
thought on the many issues which it brought up. For me it opened up a world of new ideas. 

I felt that even more than a clarifying agent, the anthology acted as a precipitating re- 
actant to my previous thought. 

I derived a great deal of pleasure from this work, if not some actual inspiration. It stimu- 
lated my thought, made me glad to feel the incessant rumblings which I had for so long 
repressed in the cloud of my mind. It relieved greatly the tension I had always felt when 
anyone mentioned ‘‘God.” Knowledge of such a variety of conceptions about reality was a 
contributing factor. 


Among some students there was a feeling that the collection was too 
obviously an anthology of belief; that it might have gained in force had it 
included more authors who boldly stated the thesis of the disbeliever. ‘This, 
however, was balanced by assertions that complained of an overreadiness 
on the part of authors to temper their faith in deference to the ‘‘unbeliever,” 
as for example in this statement: 


I did think that the majority of contributors were only too eager to assume that the world 
is a chaos of unbelievers who are struggling in the depths of despair, feeling that they have 
nothing tangible on which to base their existence. I cannot share this belief with them, for I 


think the problem has been only too often exaggerated. 
Some criticism was made of the modesty of the editor who kept com- 
pletely in the background without offering his own summary comment. 
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I was extremely disappointed (wrote one student) that there was not included a section 
in which the whole thing was summed up, and solutions or results presented. 


And another: 


It would probably be a more efficient tool and better understandable if there were a sum- 
mary at the end of each part, synthesizing the material and integrating it from a larger view. 


I am inclined to agree with these criticisms, although anyone who has 
worked with anthologies knows that summaries and analyses can also spoil 
an otherwise delightful collection. Some attempt at relating the many 
ideas and pointing to possible resolutions of discrepancies and differences, 
would doubtless have added to the book’s interest. This limitation, however, 
is not serious; for that kind of comparative inquiry and analysis is precisely 
what the instructor and students should do in common after reading the 
diversified selections. From the instructor’s point of view, however, it would 
have helped to have some suggestions from Professor Kepler as to the 
way in which he, himself, used this anthology as an extension of syllabus 
material. 

As a miniature library for the introductory study of philosophy of re- 
ligion, this collection is excellent. Its very diversity of viewpoint, of per- 
sonalities, and of attack upon religious issues, lends, not only interest, but 
opportunity for orientating the various mental temperaments which one 
finds in a college classroom. If some were led to come to grips with the 
meaning of the religious response through reading Margaret Montague’s 
“Twenty Minutes With Reality,” others, of a tougher turn of mind, found 
meat in Brightman’s chapters, and in the essays by Wieman and Niebuhr. 

I have not joined with other reviewers in saying that the book omits from 
its collection important representatives of contemporary religious thought 
like Whitehead, Hocking, Boodin, and others. Something from their pens, 
if only to bring them as personalities upon the scene, would have added 
significance and authenticity to this work. And one might add that in some 
instances the selections by which authors were represented in the anthology 
were by no means their most important or profound contributions. But 
this misses the point of the book. The anthology was designed, not to repre- 
sent contemporary religious thought at its best or its worst, or even at a 
typically average level; but to provide helpful reading in this field that 
would introduce the uninitiated reader to issues of religious thought in an 
intelligible and representative manner. For the purpose which the editor 
sought to accomplish, he was justified in adhering to more popular presen- 
tations, on the assumption that the one who might direct the younger 
or less experienced reader, would eventually lead him to these deeper 
springs. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
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Riga OF THE Primitive Cuurcu, by CHARLES CUTLER Torrey. Harper & Brothers, 
3.50. 
An book by Professor Torrey is always an exciting event, a veritable 
call to battle. For more than a decade he has been sounding his chal- 
lenge to New Testament scholars that all the views generally held by critical 
scholarship in that field are wrong; and he has been doing it in so sweeping 
and pontifical a manner that many laymen, who know neither Greek nor 
Aramaic, have been impressed by the repeated statement that all who 
hold other views are incompetent, bankrupt, blind, stupid, or perverse. 

Again and again Torrey has reiterated his position: 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in New York City 
in December, 1934, I challenged my New Testament colleagues to designate even one passage 
from any of the Four Gospels giving clear evidence of a date later than 50 a.D., or of origin 
outside of Palestine. The challenge was not met, nor will it be, for there is no such passage. 

This statement appears once more in the present volume. To those who 
do not know the field this may be impressive; to specialists who have kept 
abreast of the work done in the last decade it simply causes a tolerant smile, 
though if it came from one less competent than this veteran and iconoclas- 
tic Semitist it would be regarded, and rightly, as bombastic nonsense. The 
ecclesiastical tone of the Gospel of Matthew; its identification of the king- 
dom of heaven with the Christian church; such a passage as Matt. 18:15-20, 
surely sounding like a page from a church discipline; the clear-cut thesis 
throughout this gospel that “everything that has happened has been 
prophesied, everything that has been prophesied has happened”’ so exactly 
in accord with — and quite as fully developed as — the views of the second- 
century Barnabas and Justin Martyr; the so-called Great Commission with 
its trinitarian formula, so surprising in view of the apparent baptismal 
practice reflected in the early chapters of Acts and in the letters of Paul; 
the story in Luke 10 of the sending out of the Seventy, which most naturally 
is to be seen as a reflection of the gentile mission (the seventy nations of the 
earth in contrast to the twelve tribes) and in keeping with the whole em- 
phasis of Luke-Acts; the distinctly non-Jewish and non-Palestinian nature 
of Mark 10:12; the highly developed Christology; the transparent allegory 
of the Wicked Husbandmen — these, and they are but a fraction of the 
evidence which might be, and has been, marshalled, should not be over- 
looked when next this tocsin is sounded. 

Such statements as the author’s are erroneous and misleading. ‘The case 
for Aramaic Gospels before 50 A.D. has not been proved. Arguments have 
been presented, have been accepted in part by a very few New Testament 
critics, have been not infrequently called into serious question, if not flatly 
rejected, by those who, even by Professor Torrey’s own rigid standards, are 
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competent to have an opinion. In scholarship, as in the law court, the 
verdict is given not by the special pleader at the bar but by the judge and 
jury. As yet this verdict has not been rendered. This should not be forgotten, 
nor is it in the interest of honest scholarship to obscure it. 

It is very unfortunate that the presentation of the evidence has taken so 
positive, dogmatic, and uncompromising a tone, for thereby the author 
tends to alienate — human nature being what it is — many who would be 
inclined to listen and weigh evidence reasonably and cautiously presented. 
The swing of critical scholarship, for example, to the very opposite of the 
Tiibingen claims, thereby losing sight of many values present in that over- 
emphasized reconstruction of yesteryear, should not be forgotten. History 
does repeat itself. 

The present volume is a sequel to the two earlier pronouncements: The 
Four Gospels and Our Translated Gospels. Though it carries “sturdy new evi- | 
dence,”’ it is not directly intended to prove that our four Gospels were 
composed early and in Aramaic, for “‘every possible proof that could be 
asked for has been furnished.”’ Rather we have here seven closely connected 
essays dealing with related questions. 

The clue to be kept in mind, the author insists, is two-fold: The early days 
of the Christian church were spent within Judaism; from the very first 
they had their own inspired Scriptures. These authors believed their pro- 
ductions were inspired. This of necessity proves that they were written in 
Aramaic; only so could they hope to be regarded as inspired. But along 
with our four Gospels and the first half of Acts — long regarded by Torrey 
as documents of the first stage of Christianity and simply repeating the pro- 
gram of the later Old Testament prophets — now stands Revelation. That, 
too, was written in Aramaic — not in Hebrew as Torrey has formerly sup- 
posed — and in the year 68. (Exact dates are one of Torrey’s specialities — 
Mark, for example, was written in A.D. 40.) A little later Revelation was 
translated into what “‘was not Greek, nor was intended to be,” by a 
“linguist of skill and erudition,” who “had a profound knowledge of both 
Greek and Aramaic.” The solecisms in our Greek were intentional. What 
the translator desired to do was to show to his readers what the original 
Aramaic of this inspired writing was like, in order apparently that they 
might be the more confident of eternal salvation through hearing the 
pronouncements in the very accents of Aramaic syntax, necessary though 
a translator might be. 

All the chapters in this startling book are rewarding and instructive 
despite its quite unjustified overconfidence. The author’s discussion of 
Mark; his complete and almost contemptuous dismissal of the Markan, 
Petrine, and Roman claims; his insistence that Mark 13 is no “little 
apocalypse” but an integral part of the gospel and accordingly dates the 
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whole, which whole was available in written form in Palestine before the 
evangelist made use of it; his explanation of the “mutilated ending” of 
Mark: shortly after Matthew was composed, Mark (both Aramaic and 
Greek) disappeared; hence when the four gospels were later collected, 
Christians were dependent upon a single copy of Mark which had provi- 
dentially been preserved but which had lost its last leaf; his penetrating 
discussion of the so-called Old Syriac gospels and his fresh reappraisal of 
the Diatessaron and its influence; his clever reconstruction of the rhythmi- 
cal Hebrew quotation in Matthew and his insistence that neither the 
Aramaic author nor the later translator into Greek used the Septuagint 
(an argument somewhat weakened by his readiness to declare such an in- 
convenient quotation as that in Matt. 13:14 f. ‘‘a later interpolation,’’) and 
his naive explanation that other similiarities were due to the accidental 
agreements which could scarcely be avoided when rendering the Aramaic 
into Greek — all these are fascinating if not convincing. The most novel 
theory is that regarding the thorny Western text. Here again the Aramaic 
key unlocks all doors. The Western text as it appears in Greek is the result of 
no less than three successive translations. After the Aramaic gospels and 
Acts had been translated into Greek to meet the needs of gentile Christians, 
they were subsequently translated back into Aramaic to make these writings 
available for and acceptable to a certain class of Jewish readers now in the 
minority in the church. People at once hailed it as a providential discovery 
‘Sof the very words of the inspired authors.’ Thus it gained fame. Scarcely 
was its ink dry before it was translated back again into Greek by a man who 
sought to preserve its now doubly Aramaic flavor. Where this last translator 
worked Torrey is not quite sure; his predecessor who translated the Greek 
back into Aramaic had probably done it in Antioch. 

This new Aramaic stage allows Torrey plenty of room to discover new 
“errors of translation.”” The Aramaic translator preserved nearly all the 
errors his Greek predecessor had made (errors which Torrey had for the 
most part in former years straightened out); then when /zs work was re- 
translated into Greek, a host of new errors arose since the last Greek 
translator not infrequently misunderstood an ambiguous Aramaic word or 
phrase. But though this brilliant thesis opens new worlds for an Aramaist 
to conquer, there appear to me real perils for him here. One of the chief 
misgivings I have had toward the whole Aramaic hypothesis was with the 
uncanny ability to reconstruct imaginary texts, revealing ambiguities in the 
Aramaic which, while obvious to the twentieth-century Aramaic professor, 
were obscure to the learned man who knew Aramaic as a living and mother 
tongue and who also knew and spoke Greek. How could he have been 
satisfied to render his Aramaic into a Greek which made the sort of nonsense 
which Torrey has not infrequently characterized it? Would it not have 
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occurred to him that something was wrong? But now, even worse, we have 
another reasonably intelligent Aramaic speaking Christian — this trans- 
lator No. 2 — who while turning the Greek back into Aramaic so rarely saw, 
as Torrey always does, that he was in the presence of a stupid blunder 
arising from an obviously ambiguous form. Frankly, I find it hard to con- 
ceive the mentality of men of that sort. 

We have become accustomed to Torrey’s constant characterizations of the 
Greek of the Gospels and Acts as ‘‘barbarous,” “‘stupid,” “impossible,” 
and the like. Occasionally it probably is. At times the classicist is certain 
that a particular rendering is definitely Semitic — at least, is not Greek — 
perhaps even reflects a misunderstanding of an ambiguous Aramaic word. 
On the other hand, despite Torrey’s sweeping statements, again and again 
the papyri have shown precisely the idiom that he had characterized 
flatly as ‘‘impossible” and “‘translation-Greek.”’ Nor is this limited to the 
non-literary papyri. In the present volume, for example, he writes; ‘““No 
barbarism in Revelation is worse than xaip$ (meaning ‘at the proper time’) 
in Luke 22:10. It is not Greek, but it reproduces exactly the Aramaic 
adverbial compound, /i-zman, and for that reason it was coined by Luke, 
who is the most slavishly literal of the Gospel translators” (p. 161). And yet 
Sophocles (Cdipus Tyrannus, 1516) could write ravra yap Kap xara. I 
almost shiver to mention this (by no means rare) example, for fear lest the 
works of one who has been thought a reasonably securely dated fifth-century 
Athenian may turn out to be sadly misdated and actually translations from 
lost but easily reconstructed Aramaic originals. 

Professor Torrey is an eminent Semitist. His contributions to scholar- 
ship have been many and profound. His notable achievements in the 
field of Semitic philology entitle him to express his views more insistently 
than would be becoming in a younger man. He will not, I am sure, take it 
amiss, if one who counts it an honor to call himself a friend of this truly 
great scholar, suggests to him the profound wisdom of his own word: “It 
is perhaps needless to say, that the influence of a critical premise firmly 
held can suffice to blind the eyes of even the best equipped scholars in either 
field, Greek studies or Semitics, preventing them from seeing the truth.” 

Morton S. ENsLIN 


OPTIMISM THROUGH PERSPECTIVE 


THE UnQuencuaste Licut, by KenNnetH Scotr LATOURETTE. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


Pea is an excellent book which should have a wide reading on the part 
of laymen as well as ministers. It is brief but comprehensive, non-tech- 
nical but scholarly, and above all a most stimulating corrective for the 
widespread pessimism of our day. The book comprises the William Belden 
Noble Lectures in Harvard University for 1940. The purpose of the 
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founder of these lectures is stated as “the hope of arousing in young men, 
and primarily in the students of Harvard University, the joy of service for 
Christ and humanity, especially in the ministry of the Christian church.” 
One feels that Professor Latourette’s presentation is well designed for the 
accomplishment of such a purpose. 

The work is a by-product of Dr. Latourette’s larger study, The Ehstory 
of the Expansion of Christianity, and follows the same general plan of that work 
and of the author’s other book, Anno Domini. The figure of the rising tide of 
the influence of Jesus determines the chapter outline. Based on the same 
material and following the same general plan as Anno ‘Domini there is a 
strong similarity in the two books. The first impression upon one familiar 
with the previous book is that this new volume is unnecessary. However, 
that is not the case. We do not have here mere repetition, although there 
is necessarily much of that. The book is an attempt at a fresh interpreta- 
tion of one phase of the story not dealt with in the previous work. Here the 
author is concerned chiefly with such questions as the processes whereby 
the influence of Jesus has spread, why this influence persisted and increased 
in some areas and not in others, why it has gone forward by great pulsations, 
and what light the ebb and flow of this progress in the past throws upon the 
future. ; 

There is a more detailed division, the four periods here being expanded 
into eight, corresponding to the four ages of advance and the four periods 
of recession. The closing chapter deals with ““The Outlook for Christian- 
ity.”’ In each period the various processes and factors which made for the 
advance of the influence of Jesus are discussed. These reveal the author’s 
wide historical knowledge and his keen insight. There is a frank recognition 
of the fact that some of these processes and factors were independent of the 
influence of Jesus: ‘‘Some of these, as in previous periods, were not alto- 
gether compatible with the standards of Jesus. Some were flatly contradic- 
tory to them. Others were neutral. Still others were in accord with them” 
(p. 112). Even war has made possible the extension of the influence of 
Jesus: ‘However incompatible the spirit of Jesus and armed force may be, 
and however unpleasant it may be to acknowledge the fact, as a matter of 
plain history the latter has often made it possible for the former to survive” 
(p. 33). The chief agent in the spread of Christianity has been the Church, 
“that unique creation of the Christian spirit” which came into existence 
because of the experience of Jesus in the hearts of the first disciples. ‘The in- 
fluence of the Church is seen in every period of Christian history. But in 
spite of the fact that many processes and factors contributed to the spread 
of Christianity, all of these combined cannot fully account for that spread. 
The ultimate factor is Jesus: “The source of this abounding life could have 
been no other, as Christians all along have said, than Jesus Himself” (p. 18). 
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The most interesting sections of the book for the general reader are the 
last two chapters. Here one finds (pp. 133-169) an excellent evaluation of 
the post-1914 period. Dr. Latourette is realistic in his outlook upon the 
forces operating in the life of the world, but finds much for encouragement. 
Here is an illustration of the fact that in a period of history such as that in 
which we find ourselves, a knowledge of the past is essential in viewing 
events in right perspective. The closing chapter on the outlook for Chris- 
tianity brings the whole discussion to a climax. On the basis of the historical 
survey the author does not hesitate to make a forecast concerning the 
future. “It appears reasonably certain,”’ he declares, ‘“‘that Jesus will have a 
growing influence in the life of mankind” (p. 171). The chief reason for this 
is that the appeal of Jesus has been proved to be universal because it meets 
universal human needs. ‘‘The real reason for the continuation and expan- 
sion of the influence of Jesus is in Jesus himself. Age after age it is men and 
women who have been captured by Jesus and have entered a new life 
through him who have been the center of Christian advance, the active 
agents through whom the faith has gone on”’ (p. 185). 

The author in this book makes the same identification of the influence of 
Jesus and the influence of Christianity as was made in Anno Domini. While it 
may be questioned whether this is valid, the author recognizes constantly 
the fact that distinction is necessary at this point and safeguards himself 
from the charge that this fact is ignored. Some question may be raised 
concerning the more specific dating of periods followed in the book. This is 
especially true with the third major recession, A.D., 1750-1815. While the 
close of the Napoleonic Wars seems a natural ending for this brief period, it 
appears that the new advance had begun before that date. The revivals so 
widespread in New England during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and in Kentucky and adjacent areas in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, indicate a new advance in this country. In England 
the formation of missionary and Bible societies and similar movements on 
the continent indicate the vitality of religious life prior to the date indicated 
which suggest an earlier date for the end of this period of crisis. 

SANDFORD FLEMING 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE 


Wuat Mean Tuese Stones? THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARCHEOLOGY FOR BIBLICAL STUDIEs, 
by Mitiar Burrows. American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, Connecticut, $2.50. 


BY HIS happily titled volume, Professor Millar Burrows has put Ameri- 

can students of archaeology and of the Bible greatly in his debt. 
Nothing like it has appeared in English, or, indeed, in any other language, 
since the new period of archaeological investigation began in Palestine in 
1920. Professor Burrows has spent enough time in Palestine to know the 
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field personally. He is fully acquainted with the relevant literature. Being a 
critical scholar, he purveys no old-wives’ tales. 

The book is a solid, dependable, and systematic presentation of the results 
of excavation and discovery in Palestine and (less fully) the Near East. 
To say that it is solid and systematic does not mean that it is heavy and un- 
interesting. Quite the contrary. A man whose business it is to appraise 
books in the whole religious field said to me that parts of it were thrilling. 
None of it is dull. The excellent illustrations add to its attractiveness and its + 
instructiveness. 

The introductory chapter discusses the relation of history and archae- 
ology to the idea of revelation and to the interpretation of the Bible and 
explains the methods and procedures of the archaeologist. A chapter 
describes the recent discoveries of Biblical manuscripts, especially of papyri. 
In this the Septuagint and above all the New Testament figure prominently. 
In a discussion of the languages of the Bible the Ras Shamra alphabetic 
texts are used to illuminate the Old Testament, the Greek papyri from 
Egypt the New. 

A chapter on ‘‘General Orientation,” which begins the discussion of 
archaeology in the narrower sense, gives a general survey of the political 
and cultural history of Palestine as archaeology has illuminated, supple- 
mented, and corrected documentary sources. ‘I'wo chapters on the civiliza- 
tion of the Hebrews provide a concise and comprehensive summary of 
the latest and best information on the “‘private’’ and the ‘“‘sacred antiqui- 
ties’’ of the Hebrews. The final chapter, using entirely different illustrative 
material, shows how archaeology specifically affects the interpretation of 
Biblical texts and the evaluation of the Bible both as a historical and a 
religious document. 

In a volume so concise, in which the author has shown such admirable 
control of loquacity, it is ungracious to point out omissions. The New 
Testament student will wish his interests had received more attention; 
though they have by no means been neglected. A fuller index would be 
welcome. Very rarely will anyone discover material that might better have 
been omitted. 

In a field where there is much difference of opinion, Professor Burrows 
has been highly successful in choosing between alternatives and in emphasiz- 
ing positive results. He selects excellent examples of mistaken zeal and 
erroneous conclusions in matters archaeological. In a field where every 
year has seen new evidence demolish old theories, he has kept up to date to 
a remarkable degree. 

On certain questions difference of opinion is inevitable. If Dr. Glueck’s 
argument be accepted that the Israelite invasion through Edom and Moab 
must have occurred in the thirteenth century and the latest date of Gar- 
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stang (1385 B.c.), or even of Albright (1290 B.c.), for the fall of Jericho be 
taken, Burrows rightly concludes that Jericho’s fall must have antedated 
that particular Israelite migration. He suggests that the Habiru, not 
Joshua, may have been responsible. But Dr. Glueck’s arguments seem to me 
quite unconvincing, for various reasons which cannot be given here. In 
fact the datings based upon ceramic chronology, especially without excava- 
tion, are subject to constant revision. Dr. Burrows’ statement regarding the 
connection of Jesus’ birth with a census under Quirinius between g and 6 
B.c. goes beyond the evidence and is much more positive — doubtless 
because it is so brief —than Dr. Barton’s argument, to which Burrows 
refers. 

The very few such criticisms which might be made are entirely out- 
weighed by the mass of thoroughly trustworthy material which the book 
contains. No student of the Bible can afford to overlook it or neglect its 
thorough study. The American Schools of Oriental Research are to be 


congratulated on publishing a volume so valuable and so attractive. 
C. C. McCown 


AN EMERGING ALTERNATIVE TO CAPITALISM 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION, by JAMES BURNHAM. John Day © Co., $2.50. 


T IS no novelty for a man to report having visions of a new heaven 
and a new earth. Such prophecies usually hold out promises of some 
Utopia that lies just around the corner, or the corner after that. Some- 
times the picture appears plausible, sometimes no more than wistful. In 
either case it is apt to be less a blueprint of what will surely come to pass 
than a declaration of what ought to be. 

Professor Burnham, of New York University’s Department of Philosophy, 
offers a different sort of prediction in The Managerial Revolution. Disclaim- 
ing any interest in what ought to be, he insists that the realistic thing to 
ask is not what we want but what is in fact happening. Hence, he examines 
the present structure of society with a view to showing what the directions 
of change actually are, and the rate of speed at which such changes are 
now going on. The features of economic, social, political, and ideological 
relationships in any period are always undergoing a certain amount of 
change. But when that rate of change is greatly accelerated, then the 
break-down of existing ways before the impact of new ones constitutes a 
major social revolution. Such a condition has been going on, he says, with 
increasing velocity ever since the first World War. Consequently, it is 
now a matter of years, rather than decades or generations, before we 
shall all of us be compelled to recognize that the capitalistic order of 


society has been completely supplanted by what he chooses to call “The 
Managerial Society.” 
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Burnham points out that we are used to a system under which produc- 
tion is determined by profit rather than need, with the dominant position 
held by the class which, through ownership, has controlled the instruments 
of production and the distribution of the advantages derived therefrom. 
In this system, the role of government has been definitely restricted, with 
sovereignty focussed in a parliamentary body selected under more or less 
limited democratic processes. The ideological undergirding of this system 
has been a stress on individualism and private initiative. All of these 
characteristics of capitalism are, says our author, so obviously on the 
decline that anyone should see that as great a change is in progress as 
when feudalism was replaced by capitalism. 

Economically, ownership no longer signifies control. The owners of 
great corporations are legally the many stockholders; yet the practical 
control rests with those who actually manage the production and distribu- 
tion. Moreover, the increasing degree of public ownership makes it even 
plainer that technically trained experts are the ones who determine poli- 
cies and carry them out, with more concern for long-range planning than 
for immediate questions of monetary profit. 

As for government, the establishing and enforcing of rules is more and 
more determined by appointed bureaus, departments, and “‘authorities,” 
rather than by elected assemblies. Anyone knows that this is so in totali- 
tarian states; and under the New Deal the process has gone far with us. 
This is not to say that the New Deal resulted from a conspiracy, but rather 
that it had to adopt these measures in order to rescue us from the plight 
into which we were being plunged by a collapsing capitalism. 

Taking the popular notion that the alternative to capitalism must be 
socialism, the author shows plainly that this is not true to facts. ‘The case 
of Russia proves, he says, that while the old class system breaks down, it 
is replaced not by a classless society, but by the new managerial order in 
which power and privilege are taken over by the managers. 

In this very important and challenging book there are many more 
points of interest than this brief review can indicate. So far as the analysis 
of what has happened is concerned, there is much here that is really 
illuminating. When the author proceeds then to prophesy more particu- 
larly about what is yet to come, the reader may be less ready to follow him. 
He predicts that the present war is only the first of what will be the ‘‘Wars 
of the Managerial Era.” Ultimately he predicts a division of the world 
into “super-states” built around modern industrial areas as nuclei. He 
points out that there are now three such areas: north-central Europe 
and Great Britain, north-central and north-eastern United States, and 
Japan. Since the necessary yielding of sovereignty and loss of wealth and 
power by nations and individuals will not be agreed to willingly, there 
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will be many conflicts both civil and international. Moreover, the resulting 
society will disclose far less recognizable democracy than we now assume 
is necessary. 

Whether these specific details of the already developing social revolu- 
tion are certain to come may be held in doubt. In fairness to the author, 
we must add that he does not claim either omniscience or clairvoyance. 
He only argues that these are the developments which present facts seem 
to foretell. Surely it would seem unnecessary to overemphasize arguable 
details in view of the challenging way in which our author presents this 
careful analysis of the highly important changes that are taking place in 
the social order that we have come to take for granted. 

Dwicut C. SMITH 


UNIFYING FAITH TO CURE A DISINTEGRATING 
SOCIETY 
A CREED FOR FREE MEN by Witu1aM Apams Brown. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 
Now WE Must Cuooss, by HENRY NELSON WieMAN. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
OTH of these books begin with the same thesis: our society is dis- 
integrating; unless it can find a commanding and unifying faith, 
instead of a community there will be only a chaos. Both are aware that it 
is social disintegration or the fear of it which gives the dictator his oppor- 
tunity and both are convinced that the way of the dictator is not the way 
of deliverance. 

But these similarities are but a prelude to striking contrasts between 
the two volumes. Dr. Wieman is more concerned with the American scene, 
Dr. Brown is thinking of the whole world; one is seeking the preservation 
of democracy within the nation, the other is attacking the problem of a 
world order. Doctor Brown seeks a unifying principle in the winnowed 
faith of yesterday’s experience; Dr. Wieman in the new faith emerging out 
of the experience of today. Dr. Brown treats the obstacles to the needed 
faith as primarily metaphysical and seeks by a clarification of intellectual 
appraisals of nature and man to remove those obstacles; Dr. Wieman 
regards the difficulty as largely psychological, a misunderstanding of val- 
ues, and he gives himself to an effort to interpret the real values and to 
suggest a technique for the realization of those values. Dr. Brown views 
conflict as something to be tolerated and gotten around; he defines democ- 
racy as a fellowship that is tolerant of differences because of a recognition 
of an underlying unity binding together inevitable differences. Dr. Wieman 
views conflict as creative, as the necessary prelude to the emergence of 
values greater and more inclusive than those previously recognized by 
either party to the conflict. 

A Creed For Free Men is characterized by the rich, ripe, urbane, balanced, 
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comprehensive thinking and the broad, generous, inclusive Christian 
sympathies which those of us who know the author expect from anything 
he writes. The reader feels the illuminating spirit of goodwill in every page 
and is grateful for it. 

The author’s search is not for “‘a unifying creed” but for “a definite 
grouping of the convictions which give meaning to life and direction to 
activity.”” He discusses with his usual clarity and sympathy the moot 
questions confronting man — the relation between body and spirit, the 
problem of freedom and determinism, of good and evil, of the changing 
and the permanent, of the finite creature not content with his finiteness. 
He reminds the scientist of his limitations, the churchman of his oft-divisive 
influence. He faces the inevitable clash of loyalties within the nation with 
the proposal of compromise which he equates with the democratic way 
of life. ““‘We must get people thinking and feeling about one another in 
such a way that the things they have in common will seem more important 
than the things which drive them apart.’”? The democratic alternative 
to world chaos he believes to be not the dominance of one nation, even 
though it be a democracy, but the application to the relation between na- 
tions of the principles which the democracies have already successfully 
applied within the nation. He says that the League of Nations failed for a 
“lack of international consciousness.” 

He believes that certain elements of that consciousness are already in 
evidence in the fight against disease, in our economic interdependence, in 
science, literature, art, sport and religion, but that they all need the 
reinforcement which Christianity offers in its conception of God as the 
Father of all mankind; such a conception would give fresh motive, en- 
larged resources and one completely unifying ideal. 

It is impossible even to mention the amazing array of relevant themes 
which Dr. Brown discusses most helpfully within the compass of this one 
book. There are several points at which the reviewer would take issue with 
the author. It seems to me that in his discussion of why men fight he 
underestimates economic factors and overestimates the power motive. If 
men want power it is not for power’s sake but, as the author once recog- 
nizes, for the ‘“‘freedom, justice and stable order” which power seems to 
guarantee. It does not seem to me that there is adequate recognition of 
the possibilities of creative conflict. And with all his appreciation of the 
pacifist’s vocation, he fails quite completely to understand the genius of 
pacifism itself. When he classifies pacifism as ‘‘a short-cut”’ he reveals that 
he has not yet approached an understanding of the pacifist’s philosophy. 
If there is any “short-cut”? anywhere in history it is war itself which attempts 
by quick violence to solve problems to which only long-range patience, 
wisdom, sacrifice and goodwill are the answer. 
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Now We Must Choose is adventurous, incisive, stimulating, persuasive, 
as is the author himself. Whenever one reads this man’s writings one is as 
grateful for one’s disagreements as for one’s agreements. He sends one out 
over new paths of intellectual and spiritual pilgrimage and makes the old 
trails more sure and secure. 

At the root of our American difficulty he sees the need for economic 
change. But our economic system is deeply imbedded in our tradition and 
that tradition demands that there be no change. No one can say before- 
hand what the new economic and political order must be. Its birth will 
inevitably be attended by conflict. That conflict will not be dreaded by 
those who recognize that it has creative possibilities and that underneath 
it is a unity which is trying to bring us all together. 

Only a ‘“‘democratic deadlock” can result from the strategy of isola- 
tionism (each in his own corner), or of moralism (each exalting his own 
conception of duty), or of compromise (a descent to moral least common 
denominators) or of altruism (who are to be the “‘others’”? in each in- 
stance?). In the past democracy rested primarily on the release of the 
individual under the tutelage of a common tradition. In the future it 
must build on the mutual interpretation of conflicting interests of indi- 
viduals seeking release. The only way to release the individual without 
blocking others or frustrating himself and destroying democracy is to 
promote ‘“‘the growth of qualitative meaning in his own life and the life 
of others.” The great question confronting democracy is, can it provide 
such a release? 

Dr. Wieman believes that it can if it will awaken to the possibilities of 
creative conflict. A very illuminating discussion of the nature of such 
conflict cannot even be hinted in this review. Very intriguing is the para- 
dox of faith in conflict as the only faith which can effect unity. ““Com- 
mitment to the compounding of perspectives’ and an ‘‘intercommuni- 
cative system” whereby those perspectives can be made aware of each 
other — these will be the salvation of democracy. 

There is an interesting discussion of the relationship between the creative 
individual and the creative community which is worth pondering. Like 
Arnold Toynbee, Dr. Wieman recognizes the significance of the differing 
minority but unlike Toynbee he has a massive confidence in the prole- 
tariat. It would be unfair to say that he equates the community of people 
with God but the reviewer must confess that at times he seems to expect 
from a God immanent in the interaction of the people what some of us 
expect only from a transcendent God. 

These two books are characteristic of the: men who wrote them, men to 


whom we are all indebted for some of the choicest treasures of the mind 
and heart. 
ALBERT EDWARD Day 
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OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP EPITOMIZED 


INTRODUCTION To THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Ropert H. Pretrer. Harper & Brothers, $4.00. 


HIS new introduction to the Old Testament by Dr. Robert H. 

Pfeiffer of Harvard University is the most complete, detailed, and 
competent book on the subject in English since the appearance of the 
latest edition of Driver’s famous work in 1913. This is the first time we 
have had an introduction of such proportions by an American scholar. 
The task requires familiarity with an unusually wide range of critical 
work, mastery of different kinds of technical equipment, and not least of 
all, careful and independent judgment. In a field of so vast a scope and of 
such difficulty, it is natural to expect widespread disagreement with many 
of Pfeiffer’s conclusions, but I think this can be said of almost any other 
similar work (e.g., Eissfeldt, Steuernagel, Sellin). The book as a whole 
represents the best traditions of American scholarship. With a few notable 
exceptions Pfeiffer recognizes throughout the most significant major con- 
tributions to the subject. He has been greatly influenced by his teachers, 
George Foot Moore and William R. Arnold. He steadily refuses to yield 
to the allurements of certain current exaggerated emphases in Old Testa- 
ment study. As a trained Orientalist, he knows that the Old Testament 
must be read in the context of the Near-Eastern environment which pro- 
duced it. One of the most interesting features of his book, one that is sure 
to stimulate widespread discussion, is his view of the Moabite origin of 
Isaiah 16-17, an Edomite source S (Seir) in the Book of Genesis, the 
Edomite provenance of Job, Psalms 88-89, Proverbs 30:1-31:9, and the 
Canaanite origin of some of Israel’s oldest legislation. 

In some ways this new introduction does not follow the usual pattern 
for such books. It does not have the massive data of Driver, and such 
technical detail as there is seldom obscures the style and form of the book 
as a whole. Yet it is not always easy reading, and it is certainly no book for 
the beginner in Biblical studies nor for the average layman. On the other 
hand, there is a fine humanistic spirit which shows itself especially in 
comparison with the literatures of other civilizations. More important is 
Pfeiffer’s interest in the thought of the Biblical writers, and his perception 
of living relationships between various streams of Old Testament religious 
thought (e.g. Psalms and Jeremiah, Second Isaiah and Job). There is 
a long chapter on “Text and Versions” and another on the “Codes of 
Law,” both of them of great value. 

Dr. Pfeiffer has long held the view that there is present in the Pentateuch, 
besides the well known sources J, E, D, and P, a fifth source, dating from 
the time of Solomon and emanating from Edom, but never incorporated 
into the traditions of Israel until about 400 B.c.; certainly after the addition 
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of the Priestly narrative. He does not find adequate such alternative 
theories as proposed by former scholars (Smend, Eissfeldt, and others). 
He characterizes the various sources with great effectiveness, and recog- 
nizes something of the greatness of the J material. The Book of Deuter- 
onomy constitutes the original nucleus of the Pentatuech. The Book of 
the Covenant (Chaps. 12-26, 28) is the work of a Jerusalem priest about 
the year 621 B.c. who effected a compromise between two antagonistic 
religions and thus became the founder of Judaism. Pfeiffer is not impressed 
with the various proposals for a much earlier or a much later dating of 
Deuteronomy. He is certainly right in maintaining an insight which 
antedates Jerome, receives its classical expression in De Wette’s famous 
doctoral dissertation, and, has not yet been successfully challenged. The 
chapter on Deuteronomy by itself is inadequate and needs the admirable 
supplementation of the discussion of the codes of law and their relation- 
ship to each other. It may be questioned whether Pfeiffer does sufficient 
justice to the humanitarian emphases of this book. 

In the current controversy over the Book of Ezekiel, Pfeiffer adopts a 
conservative position. He upholds the essential integrity of the book and 
believes that it is substantially trustworthy. The difficulties he seeks to 
resolve by attributing to the prophet conflicting opinions at successive 
stages of his career. His discussion of Jeremiah is a most satisfactory per- 
formance. He upholds the view of the threatened Scythian invasion behind 
Jeremiah’s early poems, and believes that in their original form they were 
recited at Anathoth to his own tribe of Benjamin. He accepts the authen- 
ticity of the passages which relate to the Deuteronomic reformation, and 
believes Jeremiah supported the movement actively in his home town of 
Anathoth. The “‘Book of the Twelve’ does not appear to me to be nearly 
so well done as many other parts of the present work. Pfeiffer treats the 
text too radically, especially in Amos. His discussions are unduly brief. 
In connection with the great problem of the Book of Hosea he rightly 
refuses to delete either 1:2 (with Hélscher) or Chapter 3 (with a large 
number of critics). It does not seem to me that he really comes to grips 
with the very real problem; that he does not account adequately either 
for the passion or for the thought of the prophet. A mere metaphor is not 
enough. His emphasis on the knowledge of God in Hosea is excellent but 
needs to be carried farther. He also does well to point to a much neglected 
side of Amos in his lament of 5:2, but it is unfortunate to have him question 
the authenticity of the visions of 7:1-6 which enhance this mood. Pfeiffer 
devotes an unusually long section to Second Isaiah, but it is a mixture of 
soe insight with strange want of appreciation. I do not think that 
“eloquent verbosity, repetitiousness, and vagueness” properly character- 
izes Isaiah 40-55; patient examination of the text will show, I think, that 
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it is never quite that. Nor does Dr. Pfeiffer really mean that the book is 
“an incoherent succession of ecstatic shouts” (p. 465). His proposal that 
Second Isaiah is dependent upon Job is most interesting, and a kinship 
certainly exists between the two books. Whether this is the direction of 
the relationship I am not sure. Pfeiffer’s comment on monotheism in this 
connection is valuable, but it discounts the social and international forces 
making for monotheism, which is supremely significant both for the 
prophet’s and our own time. 

It will be seen that this new introduction raises numerous important 
questions. This is precisely what we need. It is regrettable that we frequently 
hear that historical criticism has finished its task. This is certainly not true. 
Pfeiffer’s book, it is not too much to say, marks a date in American Old 
Testament scholarship. His characterizations of Biblical material are fre- 
quently felicitous, his use of the comparative method is most valuable, 
his insight into the true nature of the text is often discriminating. On the 
other hand, he frequently deals much too cavalierly with the text, and 
seldom or never advances evidence where we greatly desire it. His argu- 
ment for the use of Fehovah instead of YHWH is not convincing. The 
rhythm and metre of Hebrew poetry is not enhanced by his discussion. 
He is less than just to the work of Gunkel and his school. The religious 
interpretation of the Saul and Samuel narratives is not appreciated. 
Abiathar or Nathan are probably better candidates for the authorship 
of II Samuel g-20 than Ahimaaz. And so one might continue. But this 
would not do justice to the true greatness of the work. Pfeiffer has given 
us what is now the best introduction to the Old Testament in the English 


language, and this is much. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


GOD STILL REIGNS 


Sriit SHINE THE STARS, by BERNARD Ipp1nGs BELL. Harper @ Brothers, $1.00. 


LITTLE volume of seventy-four pages, in the vigorous, trenchant 
sermonic style of Iddings Bell, the text withheld for climactic value 
almost to the end of the book. It is derived from a tale of the early martyrs in 
which a lad in a dungeon of the Circus Maximus rallies his condemned 
companions with the words, “‘Look brothers, far above the darksome Circus 
still shine the stars.” In the spirit of Old Testament prophecy our age is 
likened to that following the fall of Rome and submitted to the eternal chal- 
lenge of Augustine’s “‘City of God.” The defeat of our enemies, Dr. Bell feels, 
will not remake our world, built upon self-will, denial of discipline, self- 
expressionism, secularism, greed for wealth and power and intrenched 
privilege. 
The thesis of the book is explicitly stated: “Democracy is only a larger 
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curse except it be fulfillment of Theocracy. God reigns, not man.” In pun- 
gent sentences the author declares that the world revolution through which 
we are passing is essentially industrial and warns that even when victory is 
achieved, drastic limitation of freedom will follow — nor will religion be 
spared “unless worship is divorced from social action.” The book contains a 
severe indictment of the Church for her incapacity to produce adequate 
leaders and her failure to teach and preach “‘sacrificial sociality” that can 
come only from Christ’s religion. 

One wonders if those who hear others preach less frequently are not 
tempted to generalize in ways that do not fairly represent the current 
Church scene. Admitting our ineptitude and often irrelevancy, we cannot 
forget Malvern and the pioneering efforts of Archbishop Temple. The little 
volume is provocative and able, but sombre. One wishes that there might 
have been a more affirmative note at the close than the wistful, “Still shine 
the stars,’ something more specific about God in history, something of the 
optimism even of a Jeremiah who could see behind the storm clouds the 
promise of the dawn. 

Dr. Bell has done us a good service. Perhaps the purpose of the book is to 


stir up the clergy. It will do nothing less. 
Karu M. Biock 


CONTRASTING PRE-WAR MOODS 


Winvows on Lire, by Cart Heatu Kopr. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
On Guarb, by JosepH R. Si1zoo. The Macmillan Company, $1.00. 


IES THE days before war drove men to a more poignant search for loyal- 
ties, most Americans had only a meager contact with vital religion. 
With notable exceptions, the churches have not thrived during the twenty- 
year armistice save as centers of sociability. Mr. Kopf is convinced that re- 
ligion can be made more vitally relevant by using techniques and terminol- 
ogy more familiar than those commonly associated with the pulpit. He has 
achieved a happy blending of the radio-preacher’s brevity with insights into 
spiritual hunger born of a ministry among apartment house nomads. 

He has chosen titles to arrest the attention, and a crisp style to quicken 
the concern of the group “who think they have lost interest in religion.” 
His parables are dug from the soil of contemporary American life, from a 
watchmaker’s shop, a welder’s acetylene torch, a newspaper misprint, and 
the rapids of the Colorado River. To say that there is little grappling with 
the tragic tangles of the war is merely to say that Mr. Kopf wrote before 
December 7, 1941. The issues here dealt with are universal and timeless, 
ine the artistry with which they are handled is found in gleaming phrases: 

A window is like a good friend, it minimizes its own presence. fea iaike 
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a growing man, the (Charles) River straightens out its course and is capable 
of carrying responsibilities.” 

Like the supreme Master of parable, Mr. Kopf reminds every preacher to 
find sermons in stones, even in the curbstones of a crowded city. 

Dr. Sizoo succeeded far better than he knew when he chose the title for 
this little handbook of daily readings for men in military service. Prepared 
in days when the nation was “‘on guard” against a danger that still seemed 
afar, it is admirably suited to meet a widespread need among thousands who 
are now literally on guard day and night. Men in the defense services, as we 
all know from intimate acquaintance, are hungry for the type of spiritual 
guidance they can follow without fear of pious sham. Most manuals of de- 
votion are poorly suited to army camps, and pocket Testaments are used 
far less than we like to admit. But here is a compact set of readings, vivid 
and vigorous in style, direct and personal in aim, of a size to fit the pocket 
of a uniform, and even bound in waterproof cloth! 

Meaty material is packed into the short paragraphs, and the titles alone 
will stick like burrs in the mind of a man who is sensitive to the ideals of his 
home and friends: ‘“‘A Strange Mixture,” ‘“‘Life Piles Up,” ‘“The Ghost of 
Make-Believe.”’ Without stressing unduly the military side of life, there is 
enough to add real meaning to the experiences which are toughening and 
testing so many: ‘‘Men rarely fail in the places of greatest peril, but more 
often in settings of seeming safety. . . . Life is forever tripping over trivial 
things.”’ Chaplains will be grateful to Dr. Sizoo for his suggestions, and par- 
ents and friends will be glad of a book they can send to men in camp, 
knowing it to be the sort that will be kept — and used! 

TuHEopore C. Hume 


ESCAPING URBAN OBSCURITY 


Gon’s Back Pasture, by ARTHUR WENTWORTH HeEwirT. Willett, Clark @ Co., $1.50. 


ROBABLY not since Oberlin made his name immortal by “‘burying”’ 

his superb talents in a rural parish in the Vosges Mountains has there 
been a more notable country pastorate than that of the author of this book. 
Although it is the third that has come out of his varied experience, its 
publication is abundantly warranted by the wealth of detail with which it 
treats methods actually used in a far-flung country parish. The author has 
been richly endowed for an apostolic mission, not the least important part 
of which is to nail more than ninety-five indictments on the door of the 
church in behalf of the rural pastorate so generally despised and rejected 
by the ministry. Despite the fact that the church is largely rural, the 
ministry has hung ‘‘a quarantine sign” on the country church. If an in- 
competent minister “must” be cared for, he goes to the rural church “as 
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inevitably as if the lords of the church had put up a sign, ‘Dump rubbish 
here’? Dr. Hewitt is strong enough to write this stinging philippic without 
arousing the suspicion that he is envious of his urban brethren, for this 
man’s heart is in the highlands. There’s no mistaking that. 

Because eighty per cent of urban leadership is born and bred in the 
country, something more herculean and heroic is needed there than “the 
average urban mediocrity”. Are any man’s talents too good to be “wasted” 
in the chief training ground of the nation’s leaders? A major national 
calamity, says this highland shepherd, is the rising tide of paganism in 
rural America, where 10,000 villages have no church of any kind, and 
30,000 villages are without a pastor; where, in 1920, the 32,000,000 people 
living on farms had 4,000,000 more children than a like number living in 
cities. There were 20,000,000 more living in villages. Since seventy per 
cent of all who join city churches by letter come from the country, the 
church’s stake in its rural parishes is apparent, except to eyes that see not. 
Yet the major part of the population of Vermont has no contact with any 
church. The news is disturbing. 

This book should be read in connection with the author’s Highland 
Shepherds and Steeples Among The Hills, for all of which those who teach 
courses in seminaries on the Country Church are profoundly grateful. 
Only a man who would not be anything else than a country pastor could 
write books like these. Of his four objections to the urban pastorate, the 
last ‘‘must”’ be given here: “‘zt lacks opportunity for professional advancement’? ! 
Ifa man “will not consent to be pushed into urban obscurity’’, but will persist 
in doing a successful work in the country, he will inevitably come into 
prominence in his profession! That’s telling the devil of professional am- 
bition where to go—to God’s back pasture from which the widest landscape 
is to be seen. 

Lynn TownsEND WHITE 


THE WORLD CHRISTIAN MISSION AND 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


Tue REVOLUTION IN CuRISTIAN Misstons, by Roy L. Smrru. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


R. SMITH’S recent change from the pastorate of a great church in 

Los Angeles to the editorship of The Christian Advocate seems to have 
given him time to write and deliver at the Southern Methodist University 
the Fondren Lectures which make up this volume. In so doing, he has pro- 
duced a book that many pastors might well commend to laymen who still 
cling to outmoded conceptions of missions and of Christianity itself. His 
pungent style, his demonstration of the indivisibility of the home and for- 
eign extension of Christianity, his stalwart social liberalism, and his por- 
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trayal of Christianity’s struggle with a defiant paganism are all calculated 
to arouse complacent and barnacled minds. 

These lectures, however, make no contribution to scholarship. They are 
the work of the orator rather than of the student. Dr. Smith took pains to 
set modern missions into their historical framework, but limitations of 
space and of scholarly equipment have led him to oversimplify history and, 
occasionally, to misconstrue it. The title of the volume, chosen presumably 
by the publishers, might better have been that used as the title of this re- 
view. Fortunately, such strictures do not invalidate the main contentions 
of the lectures. 

The leading motifs are most clearly stated on the last page: 

The revolution in Christian missions has brought the Church face to face with four stub- 
born facts: (1) The whole of life must be redeemed or there is no hope of redeeming the 
world. (2) There can be no salvation for any land that does not include every land. (3) There 
can be no salvation for any class that does not include every class. (4) The new strategy of 
the Kingdom of Heaven calls for the complete enlistment of every person who calls himself 
a Christian. The only totalitarianism that can be admitted is the total mastery of Jesus 
Christ. 

These theses are supported by the six lectures, which will now be re- 
viewed. 

“The Golden Age of Missions’ summarizes the American Protestant 
missionary movement, with its predominantly individualistic emphasis, 
despite the outburst of the social gospel early in this century. 

“The Age of Doubt” delineates the economic and spiritual depression of 
the nineteen twenties. Dr. Smith correctly appraises the disastrous effect 
upon rank-and-file Protestants of the collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement, as well as the limited influence on popular thought of that 
“most significant gathering of non-Catholic churchmen,” the Jerusalem 
Conference of 1928. But he unjustly blames the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry for delivering “perhaps the most serious blow at the missionary 
enterprise,”’ without recognizing that it rendered a notable service to that 
enterprise by helping to replace the predominantly patronizing, senti- 
mental and individualistic approach to missions with a co-operative, realistic 
and socialized approach. 

“Doors that are Closing’’ depicts the barriers raised against the expan- 
sion of Christianity by the two World Wars, by irreligious communism in 
Russia, and stateism in Japan, Germany and Italy. There are lapses from 
accuracy in the author’s assertion that Mexico has greater natural re- 
sources than any other country, and in certain statements about Japan. 
But quotable observations abound, such as these: “Communism and 
Christianity are the only faiths that actually believe that this world can be 
made better.”? ““The Russian Church, in two hundred years, did not pro- 
duce a scholar who commanded world-wide respect for his learning.” 
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“Christianity and Democracy” emphasizes the affinity between democ- 
racy and Protestant Christianity to such a degree that some readers may 
assume that Christianity and American political democracy are identical. 
The indebtedness of democracy to the Hebrew-Christian conceptions of 
God and man is set forth, but the author strangely fails explicitly to follow 
through his own logic, that these conceptions offer the only cement capable 
of uniting all races and peoples, and that therefore, the expansion of 
Christianity is the indispensable prerequisite to a stable, peaceful, federated 
world order. Incidentally, it may be asked if the author has not taken 
liberties with history when he says (p. 147) that the Reformation began in 
England with the Magna Charta. 

“The Modern Missionary Command” issues from Dr. Smith’s convic- 
tion that the Gospel is uncompromisingly social. 

The last lecture, ‘“[The New Missionary Program,” reflects the author’s 
tendency in earlier lectures to oscillate between ‘‘missions’” as foreign 
missions and as the world mission of Christianity, but his real intention is 
shown by such statements as this: ““The distinction between ‘foreign mis- 
sions’ and ‘home missions’ is gone, if it ever really existed.” There is no 
attempt to deal with mission problems on the foreign field, nor to picture 
the progress of the younger churches. For such materials one must refer to 
such first-hand sketches as Van Dusen’s For the Healing of the Nations. ‘The 
last five pages sound a clarion call to the American churches to heed the 
summons to rebuild the world, realizing the vastness of the task, the re- 
sources at their command, and the preciousness of the inclusive Christian 
fellowship. 

The volume is so stirring, so timely, and so basically sound that one 
wishes it might have been subjected to more rigorous criticism before pub- 
lication. The type is easy on the eye, but there are several typographical 
and factual errors. It is not correct to say that ‘‘Christian missions by the 
score were orphaned [by the present war] and left entirely without support.” 
They were orphaned, but practically all of them have been kept going by 
the more than one million dollars given for that purpose by Christians in 
America and other lands. 


b 


GALEN M. FIsHER 


WAYS OF SALVATION 
Man’s Quest For SALVATION, by CHARLES S. BRADEN. Willett, Clark & Company, $2.50. 


A es literature of theology and of comparative religion has been en- 

riched by this volume by Professor Braden. We have very many works 
of high grade, both for the general reader and for the scholar, giving a 
comprehensive general or detailed description of the world’s religions, and 
many full treatments of individual faiths. But few are the books dealing 
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with the central idea and ultimate aim in every religion, salvation. So that 
this new study is a welcome contribution to this vital subject. The author 
keeps strictly to his theme of salvation, limiting the discussion to ten living 
religions, not including animism. After a brief introductory study of types of 
salvation ideas, each religion is dealt with individually, one chapter being 
given to each. In every case the salient points are presented, unencumbered 
with too much detail, yet with adequate treatment and full documentation. 
A most important feature is the large use of quotations from the scriptures 
of the several religions; but with rare discrimination, only so much being 
quoted as is needed to illustrate the point under discussion. Many of the 
quotations are not easily accessible elsewhere, which enhances the value of 
the book. Mention should also be made of the brief summaries of the 
teaching regarding the way of salvation which appear at the end of the 
chapters. A brief general summary concludes the volume. 

There are a few unfortunate mistakes in the division of syllables in cer- 
tain proper names, and numerous slight errors in quotations from the 
American Standard Version of the Bible, the version stated as the one used. 
But these criticisms are minor. One wonders whether it would not have 
improved the book if the chronological order of religions had been broken 
at one point and Christianity placed last, with a brief comparison of the 
Christian way of salvation with that in the principal other faiths. That 
would have added much to the book’s value to laymen, and indeed to 
many ministers, and would have been justified by the position definitely 
taken by the author as a Christian, while not doing violence to the objective 
treatment to which he has adhered so well throughout the study. The book 
is well printed and bound, is provided with a very discriminating bibliog- 
raphy and an excellent index, and will be a most worth-while addition to 
the library of either the serious student of religion or of the general reader. 

Stacy R. WARBURTON 


OLD ANDOVER 


Ture ANDOVER LiperALs, A STUDY IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY, by DanteL Day WILLIAMS. 
King’s Crown Press, New York, $2.00. 
HIEOLOGICAL liberalism has become the scape-goat of many per- 
plexed religious thinkers. But what is theological liberalism? And how 
has it come to deserve its capric quality? Dr. Williams, assistant professor of 
Christian Theology at Chicago Theological Seminary, has selected one 
important strand in American religious liberalism for painstaking and 
lucid analysis. His body of material is found in the pages of the Andover 
Review, A Religious and Theological Monthly which appeared from 1884 to 
1893. Chief contributors to the Review were Andover Seminary professors 
— Egbert Smyth, William J. Tucker, George Harris, Edward Y. Hincks, 
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and like-minded ministers and teachers. No rounded exposition of the 
thought of any one of these men appears in this book. Instead we learn of 
their common views on major theological issues. 

Except to the older leaders among us most of these men are known only 
through their writings. Nevertheless their living presence still makes itself 
felt in the persons of Andover Seminary graduates across the country. Of 
the contributors to the Review at least two thinkers still carry on vigorously, 
Dr. John Wright Buckham and Dr. John Dewey. The latter, in particular, 
will look wonderingly back upon his three contributions, not so much be- 
cause of the views there expressed — they are prophetic of later interests — 
as because of the company he was in. 

Inheritors of a Calvinist orthodoxy which emphasized revivalism and 
missions together with the theology which sustained and motivated them, 
the later Andover professors undertook the “‘heart-breaking struggle of 
clarifying and defending a Christian faith in a new world of philosophy, 
science and industrial culture which was in the making.”’ Three alternatives 
were open to these Christian theologians. They could shut their minds to 
the new ideas. They could abandon evangelicalism. Or they could recon- 
struct it. They chose the last and the outcome was what Dr. Williams de- 
scribes as ‘‘the faith and confusion of liberalism.” 

They called their school of thought Progressive Orthodoxy. But Dr. 
Williams defends his classification of them as liberals on the ground that 
they held that truth can be attained only through a never ending process 
of criticism and experiment. Actually they reversed their own position more 
than once. Liberal theology is never a final statement of truth but the ten- 
tative and partial exposition of a many-sided truth. The most fundamental 
philosophical change the Andover theologians introduced was the incor- 
poration into theology of the idea of development. Their basic achievement 
in social philosophy was the “‘separation of the Christian way of life from a 
complacent acceptance of the social order in which Christians live.’? The 
latter achievement in particular deserves to be underlined in view of the 
current return to orthodoxy, which, as the author points out, has generally 
accepted the social status quo. 

In view of the Seminary’s magnificent contribution to missions — in 
the first thirty-eight years one hundred Andover men went out as mission- 
aries under the American Board — it is not surprising that one of the first 
problems raised by the New Theology was that known as “future proba- 
tion.” Bitter controversy arose — as it should — over the fate of those 
dying without saving repentance. Andover liberals differed among them- 
selves in details but agreed in insisting that those who do not have a 
chance to hear the gospel in this life may have that chance in the future 
life. Following out the logic of their protest they came ultimately to deny 
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the necessity even of future probation. Contemporary theologians who 
may be tempted to dismiss such a controversy with a condescending smile 
need to be reminded that the issues then at stake reappear in our day in 
such a guise as the tensions between the church and the world, the mercy 
and the justice of God, the idea of salvation as process and as regeneration, 
between a democratic and an aristocratic soteriology, between moralism 
and piety, between the immanence and transcendence of God. 

Further issues on which the Andover leaders focussed were: personalism 
vs. mechanism, God and evolution, ethics and evolution, evolution and 
historical criticism, the kingdom of God and social action. Dr. Williams’ 
detailed exposition of their handling of these familiar and fundamental 
apologetic problems should put a permanent check on superficial general- 
izations about liberal theology. Theological liberalism cannot be identified 
with individualistic ethics or laissez-faire economics. To say that it resulted 
from an optimistic faith in progress is an oversimplification. The Andover 
theology was a compromise with optimism, not a capitulation to it. Indeed, 
according to Dr. Williams, the move from liberalism to the Barthian 
pessimism is not so far as has been thought. He questions whether Calvin- 
ism or liberalism is more truly optimistic concerning the will of God in 
history. 

Dr. Williams defends liberalism partly by pointing out that most of the 
beliefs which critics have attacked in the liberal position are not essential to 
it. But he also calls attention to such blind-spots as its disregard of the 
church, its failure to realize the depth of the struggle for power and its 
characteristically vague and shifting positions on Christian knowledge. 

Specific studies like this of particular movements or schools of theology 
in this country, have multiplied in recent years. Many more of them are 
needed. They serve both an immediate and an ultimate end. They illumine 
the past which still exercises so subtly a controlling influence upon us. ‘They 
will provide the piecemeal material which the future historian of the de- 
velopment of American religious thought will weave together into a bril- 


liant and exhilarating pattern. 
ARTHUR CusHMAN McGIFFERT, JR. 


EMPIRICISM BREAKS BOUNDS 


Wuat WE CAN BELIEVE, by RANDOLPH C. Miter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


HAT there is a tremendous gap between the thoughts of theologians 
and the ideas of average people is a conviction of Randolph C. Miller 
shared by others. What We Can Believe is his attempt to close the gap. The 
book emerges from his experience as professor of theology, preacher and 
college pastor, and it leaves one with the feeling that whatever of gap there 
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may be, there never should be a yawn among his hearers. The method fol- 
lowed is that of empiricism, though the narrow and more cautious extremes 
of the method do not confine the progress of thought in the book. It is a 
good thing to read the Appendix first for there we find an explanation of 
the method as adapted to its particular needs. 

Ours is an age when events are moving too fast for our comprehension 
of their meaning. The mills of the gods seem to have their tempo stepped 
up: they seem to be grinding exceedingly fast and not so exceedingly fine. 
Dismayed man yearns for certitude and direction for his life, and Dr. Miller 
proposes to help him find them. From the standpoint of the ideas of average 
people then, it would seem that the writer speaks too early in the book and 
too blithely about the New Testament characters being wrong on many 
points. We are fascinated by the perplexities of Paul as Ingersoll was prone 
to linger over the mistakes of Moses; but the man in the pew does not need 
to be told what is wrong with the Bible. He is disturbed by what is wrong in 
his life and in his world, and he desires the quality of faith which the New 
Testament characters so ably demonstrate. Demon possession is men- | 
tioned as one example; but until psychology and medicine have said the 
last word or at least a clear word on the intriguing problem of multiple per- 
sonality is not the scientific or empiric attitude that of reserving judgment 
on the matter of demons or belief in them? The dogmatism that invariably 
creeps into theology also is found in the empiric approach: “Beliefs are al- 
ways tentative, and there is no faith delivered once for all to the saints.’? We 
had understood the empiricist was to report his findings, not to refute 
them! Fortunately the author shows us how tentatively he uses the word 
tentative, for he reassures us that ‘‘the little that we do know about God is 
enough to demand our absolute loyalty.”’ This virile statement surely is an 
approximation of what our fathers meant by “faith delivered once for all 
—.” Despite the empiricist’s demand that we continually revise our be- 
liefs to meet new situations, the great statements of faith all show a strange 
similarity, this absolute loyalty, unchanged by shifting situations. The 
French long ago were saying: ‘“The more a thing changes the more it is the 
same.” 

Throughout the book Dr. Miller endeavors to remain true to insights 
gained from the method he follows, but now and again a more personal 
view shows itself. Surprise is expressed at Professor Leuba’s discovery that a 
number of scientists believe in a personal God, whereas many intelligent 
Christian theists do not. God is the “growth of meaning and value in the 
world,”’ but still it is admitted that God is something else than what he 
does. “‘God is the being who is behind the growth of value.” We are assured 
that the name of our deity is “God,” but in view of the many strictures of 
empiric method one wonders if the capitalization is warranted. 
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The section on Jesus Christ contains much that is constructive. However, 
“the crucifixation was an embarrassment to the disciples whenever they 
made any claims for their new religion.’? Was it? Could the ‘‘embarrass- 
ment” be due to their sensing profound elements in the crucifixion and 
Gethsemane which baffled their logical powers? And did the disciples go 
about peddling a “‘new religion” or did they proclaim Good News? 

Many of Randolph Miller’s suggestions and original ideas are stimulating 
and corrective. “‘We must not use our belief in Christ to supplement our 
inadequate knowledge of Jesus.’ Jesus is emphatically presented as unique 
and final. This will please Barthians more than empiricists; indeed Dr. 
Miller 1s at his best when he casts aside the cautious ‘“‘water-wings” of 
empiricism and strikes out boldly for himself. A great deal of theology is 
gathered up into one declaration: “In his life, his death, and his resurrec- 
tion we see the historical events which made it possible for God to become 
more immanent in the world . . . while at the same time remaining tran- 
scendent.”? The Calvinist will rejoice at the continuing insistence on the 
sovereignty of God and will do well to examine carefully the discussion of 
certain limitations of God as well as the dangers of static theology. 

H. R. Mackintosh has suggested that theology would be improved if 
theologians would read more poetry and cultivate a sense of humor. 
Randolph Miller has no need of Mackintosh’s injunction. Delightful 
touches of wit and irony enliven the book and add to the pleasure its read- 
ing brings. When he says that ‘fa sheep has the possibility of becoming 
roast lamb whether it is eaten or not,”’ we disagree and suggest the empiric 
test of eating would prove the sheep to be roast mutton. The book has been 
criticized for its use of scholarly footnotes and ‘‘Ph.D. technique,” but had 
these been dispensed with other critics would have arisen to lament their 
lack. Were all Ph.D. theses as interesting and provocative as this book, 
education at one bound would arrive at the Olympian heights to which 
President Hutchins so ardently points. Readers of the book will be con- 
strained to echo: ‘‘We will hear thee concerning this yet again.” 

A. J. UNGERSMA 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR THE OLD 


Tue Cuurcy’s Opportunity In ADULT EpucatTion, by Epwarp P. WEsTPHAL. Westminster 
Press, $1.25. 


HIS book is written around two words — challenge and opportunity; 

a challenge to church leaders to restudy the adult program in the light 

of the total program of the church and an opportunity to balance the pro- 
gram of Christian education through well-organized adult activities. 

In four chapters the author discusses the familiar topics of the purposes of 
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Christian education, the learning process, and the need for adult education. 
Space limitations did not permit the study of adult education as related to 
industry, economics, the new family problems, with special reference to the 
task of the church in guiding adult forces. 

The remaining six chapters of the book provide an excellent manual for 
anyone responsible for adult education in the local church. Writing in a 
lucid style the author presents problems common to all in the adult work of 
the church. He uses a sound, common sense approach and leads one to feel 
that the church is a laboratory for the growth of Christian personality. 
Throughout the book there is evidence that the author knows adult needs, . 
and that he knows the church. 

Pastors and directors of religious education will find valuable suggestions 
for relating the adult program to the work with children and youth. A vital 
need is an integrated program with proportionate emphasis according to 
individual and group needs, based on the principle of continuous growth. | 

The author stresses the need of an adequate organization through which 
adults can reveal ‘‘what they are becoming”’ spiritually, socially, and in- 
tellectually. The reviewer wishes that every adult could read the comments 
about class-consciousness. ‘he churches weakened by class-centered adults 
should urge the use of this book as a text. It would help to overcome the 
static and friction-producing situations common in churches made up of a 
variety of constituencies. 

As the adult program develops it becomes more apparent that a new 
type of leader must be provided for adult groups. The preacher and lec- 
turer must not be allowed to prevent creative work by individuals and 
groups. The adult, as well as the child and youth, needs to envisage typical 
situations and requires guidance in order to engage in first-hand study in 
personal, social and world matters. ‘‘We do not tell a truthfulness.’ ‘“No- 
body ever told a virtue, or was told a virtue.”’ The author insists that the 
new adult class teacher must inspire original research in Christian personal- 
ity values. An adult council in any local church will find rich rewards in the 
study of the chapter on “Leadership in the Church’s Adult Program.” 
The book, however, lacks a much needed discussion of the growing special- 
ization in young adult work. There are references to young married folk 
and their problems. Young adult needs warrant a special treatment and 
organization. 

The reader might wish also that the author had classified the adults. He 
did so on the basis of interest groups and rotation of leaders. Would not this 
principle of interest be more easily followed if we recognized the natural 
grouping of adults such as, young adults, middle adults, senior adults? 
The term young adults is fixed in the literature and thinking of the church. 
Should not definite terms be used for the other age levels? 
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The book brings together a significant body of material which religious 
leaders of adults will find very helpful. ° 
RosertT J. ‘TAYLOR 


THE NURSE’S PASTORAL FUNGTION 


Woo Is My Patient: A REeticious MANuAL For Nurses, by Russett L. Dicks. The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50. 
HIS volume has long been needed. It has been written by a minister 
with several years of experience as a religious worker in the hospital 
on a full-time basis, and who has written widely and well on religious 
ministry to the sick. This religious manual for nurses involves certain as- 
sumptions about the nurse’s work which are not generally recognized even 
by the clergy. 

It is the nurse who spends most time with the patient, and who is fre- 
quently the only one present when crises occur. It is frequently she, and not 
the doctor or pastor, who is told how the patient really feels and thinks. 
The nurse is sometimes called on by patients, and sometimes by force of 
circumstances, to pray or perform some other religious act on the patient’s 
behalf. ‘The book recognizes these realities of the situation, which may be 
summed up in saying that the nurse has a professional as well as a personal 
relation to religion. One nurse has said on reading the book, “I can now 
see that religion is a part of nursing, particularly the patient’s religion.” 

An introductory section analyzes the religious needs of patients as some- 
thing deeper than “religious words,” and indicates how illnesses are likely 
to affect these needs. This is designed to indicate how spiritual need may 
be uncovered especially when, as is frequently the case, the patient has no 
idea his need is spiritual. 

The second section considers the relationship of the nurse to the clergy- 
man: what she should know about different faiths, how to prepare for his 
visit; when to have a minister called to see the patient; and what the minis- 
ter actually can do for patients. 

The concluding section considers what the nurse herself may do to min- 
ister to spiritual need. The significance of listening, reassurance, and the 
like, are made plain. When and how the nurse may pray or use Scripture 
is discussed. An excellent brief selection of prayers is included, from the 
three major faiths, the author having been careful to get authorized ma- 
terial from Jewish and Roman Catholic sources. The final chapter con- 
siders the religious meaning of suffering. 

The book should be widely known among nurses, and there are already 
indications that it will be used in many training schools as a text and refer- 
ence book, for which it is admirably adapted. Pastors, social workers, and 


laymen will also find it helpful. Sewarp HILTNER 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S INNER STRENGTH 


Maker OF Men, by SHERWOOD Eppy. Harper G Brothers, $1.50. 

SECRETLY ARMED, by ALLEN A. Hunter. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

URING the last world war Dr. Eddy wrote two little books which 
D were widely circulated among the soldiers. Both are out of print. 
His present book is a synoptic of the two ideas and is built around the theme 
of the “Secret of Character Building.” The author speaks out of his long 
and varied experience and from that of other Christians. Jesus is the Maker 
of Men, historically and contemporaneously. A study of the habits and 
knowledge of Jesus suggests a five-point plan for character building: 
systematic and imaginative reading of the Bible; fervent and creative 
prayer; tireless practical service to one’s fellow men; loyalty to church and 
its sacraments; and daily discipline by taking up a daily cross. 

The book is short and easy to read. It is full of interesting illustrations. 
It begins with ‘The Man of Mystery’ and ends with the challenge of 
‘‘What Then Shall I Do?’ It is full of warnings like that which points to 
the danger of “‘arrested development” in spiritual life. Speaking of truth 
he reminds all that “‘the Christian finds truth in experience interpreted by 
reason, tested by the norm of the spirit of Christ.” 

When he deals with war and the social system, the author writes in a 
manner to merit the attention of every reader, even though the right to 
disagree be reserved. All Christians may accept his principle of changing 
the injustices of our social order through ‘‘voluntary change by the sharing 
of privilege.”? And more writers ought to state, as does Dr. Eddy, that from 
the point of view of religion ‘“‘both the pacifist and non-pacifist positions 
may be right.” 

This book will prove useful not only among the soldiers of our day but in 
all discussion groups of youth who are asking vital questions of this gen- 
eration. 

When Rupert Brooke wrote, ‘‘Secretly armed against all death’s en- 
deavor,” he expressed an idea which haunts all men and which gave Dr. 
Hunter a title for his book. We all search for protection against the ravages 
of time. Observing the Sequoias the author is challenged to believe that 
Man can find a similar principle to preserve him through the ages. 

In an introductory paragraph Dr. Hunter, who is minister at the Mount 
Hollywood Congregational Church, California, suggests that such a prin- 
ciple “cannot be captured in any formula.’ It is a mysterious and all per- 
vading principle. It is illustrated by two well-known and simple maxims. 
“He that would lose his life will save it, and “Be all-including (in your 
good will) even as your heavenly Father includes all.” (Torrey’s transla- 
tion.) When it comes to the application of the principle, the story of Mike, 
a pacifist in the last war, is used as an illustration. While on patrol, he 
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befriended a German instead of capturing him. Good will pervaded their 
separation. But one wonders what would have happened if the German 
had taken Mike prisoner, and as a result Mike’s companions had been shot. 
It isn’t clear from this illustration how the principle of “‘losing one’s life”’ 
applies. Should Mike lose his life for the German’s sake or for his com- 
panion’s sake or for his own sake, or what? 

This study is best adapted to folk of philosophic habits and interests. 
This reader came to the end with a renewed desire for something more 
definite from the teaching of Jesus on this problem of War. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to come upon an old parchment with a new version of the Good 
Samaritan story, and would tell us what the Samaritan did when he came 
upon the victim at the precise time the bandits were attacking. 

RosertT D. STEELE. 


MEANING AND HOW TO CONVEY IT 


LancuaGE IN Action, by S. I. Hayakawa. Harcourt, Brace & Company, $2.00. 
Let’s TALK IT Over, by LEonARD P. Artes. Willett, Clark & Company, $1.00. 


YME years ago Mr. S. I. Hayakawa published one of those obscure and 

cheaply printed little volumes that trickle in a steady stream across the 
desks of professors of education and on into the oblivion of library stacks. 
But Hayakawa’s book was in its way, quite radical: it was an effort to teach 
college students to write for one essential purpose,.namely, to convey the 
thoughts and emotions of their own minds into the minds of readers. It was 
lucid, sensible and firmly based on the thinking and research of the semanti- 
cists who approach language in a scientific spirit. In addition, it was a very 
pleasant piece of reading. 

The present volume is, basically, the same book. The principles of seman- 
tics are the same, the style is the same; there are even some passages repro- 
duced virtually without change. But Hayakawa has left the college class- 
room and entered the world of affairs. He tries here to teach us, not so much 
to write clearly, as to interpret correctly the written and spoken words of 
others, and to think clearly about our problems. 

The attempt is ambitious, but it seems to me that Mr. Hayakawa had no 
choice. He has no new contribution to make to the science of semantics and 
he is not writing a textbook. To make his book profitable to the general 
reader to whom it is addressed he had, perforce, to show how the principles 
of semantics can help to solve the general reader’s problems. ‘These prob- 
lems are not, to any great extent, writing problems. ‘They are problems of 
thinking and of interpretation. If we understand our own thoughts and find 
out what the other fellow really means by what he says, our lives will be 
much simpler and the problems of society easier to solve. That is Haya- 
kawa’s thesis, but stated much more modestly than he states it. 
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One would think from reading this book that the author believes in word 
magic — though of a different kind than that which he warns against in 
several places. He implies, and strongly, that if men will follow his rules 
we will all of us be sane and well balanced, that society’s problems will be 
solved with little trouble and peace and good feeling will reign upon earth. 
It does not seem possible that Hayakawa intended to claim all this for his 
science. Rather it seems that in his enthusiasm and desire to “‘sell”? seman- 
tics to the common reader he has oversold it. 

The result, however, is unfortunate. Not only do the claims seem exag- 
gerated, but his partisanship for his science leads him into oversimplifica- 
tions and logical errors which are irritating and tend to cast doubt upon 
the whole of his argument — which in the main is sound. Also, as other 
reviewers have pointed out, it seems a little outrageous to lump language, 
psychology, logic and anthropology together and discuss them as one single 
problem. 

The book has two other characteristics which, to my mind, are flaws 
important enough to be pointed out to the prospective reader. The lan- 
guage, which in the main is simple, informal and agreeable to read, tends 
to become very difficult when it discusses the more technical aspects of the 
subject. Phrases like ‘“‘affectiveness of two-valued orientation” are sore 
thumbs sticking up from the general informality of the style, startling, un- 
lovely and somewhat .difficult to deal with. Also, Hayakawa is still the 
school teacher. He exhorts, cajoles and scolds the reader. At the end of 
each chapter there are ‘‘applications,”’ which are really school-book exer- 
cises. Whether this is simply a carry-over from the author’s teaching experi- 
ence or a device borrowed from Launcelot Hogben, I do not know. But 
Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million is excellent proof that the device is 
not effective for general readers. Though everybody praises it, scarcely 
anyone reads it through because the exercises are such a burden. 

These criticisms are set down with great reluctance. For any person who 
has not the time to go to Hayakawa’s sources — Korzybski, Ogden and 
Richards, et al — the analysis of language and its functions will explain a 
great many of those common frustrations which result when words fail. 
The suggestions, both as to the use and the interpretation of language 
should help most people who have not, through long practice and hard 
thinking, made themselves masters of language. The book should, further- 
more, be of inestimable value to those who lead discussions or in any way 
help others to reach an agreement after exchange of opinions and facts. 

For this last reason it is extremely interesting to consider Language In 
Action in connection with Leonard P. Aries’ Lets Talk It Over. This small 
volume is really a report on discussions conducted by Mr. Aries in groups 
of high school students. To carry on such discussions with the principles set 
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forth by Mr. Hayakawa well in mind, would be excellent language practice 
and improve the discussions immensely. In fact Mr. Aries’ book would itself 
be improved if he took more account of semantics. It would make such 
discussions as those he offers as samples much more penetrating and fruitful. 


_ And it would lend much-needed body to his exposition of discussion as a 


method of teaching. 

There is, to tell the truth, very little to this exposition beyond the state- 
ment of his thesis: That high school students are mature enough to carry on 
discussions which add to their knowledge and understanding. It is rather 
surprising that Mr. Aries felt it necessary to write a book to demonstrate 
this, and downright astonishing that he believes that he has hit upon some- 
thing new in education. Discussion was a tried and tested method of teach- 
ing long before Plato made it classic, and the young Greeks of the Dialogues 
could have been little — if any — older than our high school boys. 

JAMES CLARKE. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tuat THey May Have Lire: The Story of the American University of Beirut, 1866-1941, by 
STEPHEN B. L. Penrose, Jr. New York Trustees of the American University of Betrut; Prince- 
ton University Press Sales Agent, $3.75. 

HE seventy-fifth anniversary of this famous missionary school in the 

Near East has been commemorated by a competently written official 
history of 350 pages. The story is one of magnificent service and achieve- 
ment, which amply deserved telling. The author has made it a work of 
piety to crowd in all the details available. 

He uses his Appendices so effectively to list names which merit record, 
but which still remain only names to most readers, that one wonders why 
those of scores of other minor worthies which cumber the text might not 
also have been brought into the appendix list. 

In spite, however, of the complicating obligation to compress as much 
of the record as possible into the covers of a book, the outlines are clear. 
They cover the extraordinary careers of three generations of Presidents, 
from the founding father, through the son, to the son-in-law. These three 
men guided the school from feeble beginnings, through the storms of na- 
tionalistic revolution and World War, until it became a powerful institution 
with many departments, over a thousand students, and the widest influence 
and outreach in the modernization of Syria and in demonstrating the possi- 
bilities of peaceful co-operation between Mohammedans, Jews and Chris- 
tians in that tempetuous part of the earth. Whether or not the present 
world chaos engulfs the American University at Beirut, its record stands 
among the worthiest and most generous contributions of America to a 


world of need. 
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Spirit in Man, by Rurus M. Jones. Foreword by Davin ELTON TRUEBLOOD. Stanford 
University Press, $1.25. 
HIS little book on immortality presents the substance of the West 
Lectures delivered at Stanford University in 1941. Perhaps because 
the terms of the foundation of the lectureship suggest rather the approach 
of natural religion than of revelation, Dr. Jones’ thought is more closely 
related to the Greek strand in the Christian tradition than to the Hebrew 
or the distinctively New Testament strand. It starts with “spirit in man — 
self-conscious intelligence” — correlated with ‘tan Over-World of Spirit, 
which is the ultimate Reality of the Universe.” True to his Quaker insight, 
Dr. Jones seeks to validate the conviction that such an “Over-World” 
exists, beyond any rational grounds, by the fact that ‘““many persons in the 
history of our race have found themselves in direct communion” with it 
(p. 58). In such a universe “the conservation of personality presents no 
insuperable difficulty” (p. 66). Of course this implies personality worthy to 
be conserved, corresponding to the Ends of the ““Over-World” — Good, 
Truth and Love. No suspicion of radical evil, obscuring or thwarting in- 
telligent quest for their attainment, is recognized. In this respect the book 
remains an understatement from the standpoint of the specific Christian 
insights. 


METHODISM AND THE FRONTIER: INDIANA PrRovinc Grounp, 4y ELIZABETH K. Norrinc- 
HAM. Columbia University Press, $2.50. 


TTEMPTS to organize and interpret source materials and to relate 
them to the more general background of knowledge in their respective 
fields, naturally take different forms. In the case of the present book the 
first chapters are a relatively straightforward story of early Indiana Meth- 
odism, based on local documents and spanning the period from its beginning 
to “its coming of age.”’ The main source is the writings of Allan Wiley, a 
presiding elder, who in 1845 set down personal recollections covering forty 
years of the half-century which measured Indiana Methodist history at that 
time. The author’s narrative is interesting and vivid but topics are often 
perplexingly confused. Many highly important questions are squinted at 
rather than illuminated. For example, Methodist relatfons with Baptists 
and Presbyterians. The latter part of the book is more general. The chap- 
ters on “The Structure of Methodism” and the ‘Tendency to Schism’? are 
closest to the data, while those on ‘“‘Revivalism in England and America” 
and the “Revival Tradition in America” undertake to cover too much 
ground in view of the area actually investigated. As a whole, however, the 
book is a serviceable piece of first-hand research, including materials not 
assembled elsewhere, and suggestively fitted into a larger setting. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
THE WESTERN REGIONAL NUMBER 


HIS issue of CurisTENDOM constitutes an innovation. It is a Western 
Regional Number and will be followed by a similar Southern Regional 
Number in the Summer. 

The actual suggestion for such an issue was found in the stimulating work 
of the group of younger Pacific Coast theologians organized by Professor 
John Bennett in connection with the continuation studies of the Life and 
Work Movement, for which he is American chairman. Numerous writers 
and reviewers have been drawn from this group. Their contributions have 
been supplemented from other representative sources from beyond the 
Rockies. If it occurs to anyone to recall that John Bennett himself has only 
recently qualified as a son of the Golden West, it should also be noted that 
the majority of the contributors are Middle Westerners in origin and that 
more have a foot in China than have a foot on the Eastern Seaboard of the 
United States; so that in terms of origin, as well as of present residence, the 
center of gravity is decisively Western. 

These Western thinkers give us contributions characterized by freshness, 
frankness and genuine realism. But their positions are not narrowly regional 
— it would be most regrettable if they were. And they have not been afraid 
to change their minds. They undoubtedly reflect both the temper and the 
thought-tendencies of similar leaders throughout the nation as we have at 
length been pushed over the precipice into war. 


REGIONALISM AND ECUMENICITY 


AVING produced a regional number, it becomes necessary for the 

editor’s peace of mind to rationalize what has been done. What is a 

region and wherein does the regionalism consist? And how does it comport 
with ecumenicity?, 

Out where does the West begin? Somewhere beyond the Missouri alti- 
tude gradually becomes greater and rainfall less. One covers interminable 
space, climbs one mountain range after another, and finally — fog per- 
mitting — looks out upon the further Ocean. Without strictly definable 
boundaries to the North, South or East, somehow created by a complex of 
factors — including recency of development, relative isolation, a charac- 
teristic set of physiographic features; with distinctive economic resources 
(minerals, crops, etc.) and consequently with common economic interests; 
its life colored by minor population elements peculiar to it — the West has 
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written a regional history, developed distinctive institutions and acquired 
enduring moods and states of mind, which mark it as itself and not another. 
It is like other distinctive regions of the United States — a non-political 
entity, capable of exerting tremendous political, as well as social pressure. 
Perverted into sectionalism, regional temper has played a malign part in 
American history. On the other hand, regionalism has an innocent and an 
endearing side. The sentimental nostalgia which keep one “‘going back to 
Indiana,” to Dixie or the Golden West, is among the most indelible, inter- 
esting and indeed amusing of our traits. Regionalism endures beneath our 
cosmopolitan veneers. Scratch a New Yorker and one is almost sure to find 
the brand of a Middle Westerner or a Southerner, if not of an alien. 

Unless one accepts the pagan philosophy of blood and soil, the Region, 
like the Nation, reflects the providence of God operating in history — and 
for precisely the same reasons. Here life is gathered up under a series of 
similarities, which unite those within their grasp and differentiate them 
from those without. Thus divinely ordained, the region is a proper object of 
relative devotion and loyalty — the simplest and most authentic example of 
that variety which is the basis of unity. 

Regionalism also constitutes a proper basis for the intermediate organiza- 
tion of the church. It furnished the pattern for the reunited Methodist 
church and underlies certain recent proposals for the reunion of the major 
Presbyterian bodies. New England, for example, by reason of its peculiar | 
regional blend of denominational elements, has developed forms of co- 
operative activity not so immediately applicable elsewhere. 

It is a mark of genuine ecumenicity that it leaves proper living space for 
reasonable regionalism. The unity of Christians and their churches must 
never be of so cramping and rigid a sort as to create conflict between these 
two principles. And periodically it is worth while to arrange a deliberate 
exchange of outlooks among regions. This is what CHRISTENDOM is trying to 
facilitate in this issue. 


THE EDITOR BEYOND THE ROCKIES 
WWE the contributors to this number of CHRISTENDOM were pound- 


ing out their articles, the editor was making a personal incursion be- 
yond the Rockies, which enabled him to make some firsthand observations 
of Western regionalism. It was farthest from his purpose to check up on his 
writers, though he found greatly appreciated opportunity to meet several of 
them for the first time, to renew acquaintance with others, and especially 
to consult with his colleague, John Bennett, concerning the future conduct 
of this magazine. His itinerary was by no means spectacular: simply New 
York — Chicago — Salt Lake City — Seattle, Tacoma and Portland — 
San Francisco and return. The five weeks’ trip included considerable peri- 
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ods of sojourn in the Intermountain Area and in the Pacific Northwest, so 
that there were opportunities for somewhat intimate contacts and the be- 
ginnings of systematic studies, which got the flavor, at least, of two im- 
portant subregions of the West. 

The actual object of the editor’s trip was not immediately related to 
CHRISTENDOM at all. Most generally defined, its purpose concerned the 
work of the joint committee of the Federal Council and Home Missions 
Councils for the restudy of comity. The more particular major tasks were to 
assist the organized church forces in Seattle and Tacoma and in the Inter- 
mountain area with certain of their problems of co-operative planning, as 
naturally exaggerated by the war-time emergency. Fellow travelers met by 
the way, all engaged in specialized errands related to the common ecu- 
menical purpose, were Dr. Adolph Keller, engaged in lecturing in theo- 
logical seminaries up and down the Coast, Dr. Walter VanKirk in the 
midst of a series of conferences in the interest of a just and durable peace, 
and Dr. 8. Arthur Devan, secretary of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, busy in making the rounds of Western army posts. 


ECUMENICITY WHERE THE CHURCH IS WEAKEST 


N THE largest sense the editor’s primary interest on his Western trip was 
to discover how the churches were behaving toward one another in this 
Region, as measured most immediately by their co-operative activities, but 
more ultimately by the degree to which the ecumenical conscience and 
temper had come to possess them. 

It has long been an established fact — but one less familiar than it should 
be — that where population is sparsely scattered over the great open spaces 
of the West, relatively few people belong to the church. Great cities widely 
separated by mountains and deserts, great concentrations of populations 
surrounded by areas of exceedingly thin settlement, constitute conditions 
under which the churches are weaker than anywhere else in the nation. 
They are weakest of all, both absolutely and relatively, in the millions of 
acres of the immense Western grazing area populated as it is by only one 
and a fraction persons per square mile. Nowhere is the great and urgent 
need of co-operation and unity more clearly to be seen than when one con- 
fronts the actual field problems of the church in this and other thinly popu- 
lated areas. Dividing these sparse populations along sectarian lines shows 
itself for what it is — a doubly criminal folly. 

The proportion of population adherent to the churches in these sparsely 
populated areas, including the high plains, the mountains and the inter- 
mountain plateaus, is slowly rising as shown by successive issues of the re- 
ligious census. Yet the strength of the church has declined in wide areas; and 
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probably nowhere else, relatively speaking, are there to be found the graves 
of so many dead churches. 

The only area in which firsthand field work was done — on the basis of 
what should be called a recognizance study rather than a survey — was 
Utah, with the immediately adjacent marginal territory constituting the 
central Intermountain Area. Here Protestantism, though very feeble, is on 
the whole growing; but not, in the main, the Protestantism of the major 
“old-line”? denominations — the ones most committed to co-operation. 
Relatively speaking, these had more churches in 18go0 than they have now. 
In 1914 they had absolutely more. The gains which have occurred have 
been to the credit of certain conservative religious groups, which spread 
more slowly into the West, but most of all to the irregular and emotional 
sects. Some of these ‘wilder comrades” have grown up with the Western 
country; others have been wafted in on the wings of ill fortune and unrest, 
which has so largely accompanied the efforts of the latest comers to find 
foothold in the Western communities. Nowhere else are they relatively so 
strong or so competitive with the older churches. 

This erects into an immediate major problem what is, of course, the cen- 
tral problem of ecumenicity everywhere; namely, whether the churches 
which have associated themselves in ecumenical fellowship on a world scale 
through the great Conferences of the last decade and the incipient World 
Council of Churches, can now all unite heartily and effectively in close co- 
operative planning and action. This question is especially acute where the 
church is weakest. 

It seems a far cry from the problems of a church in a string of mining 
camps strung along a narrow Utah mountain canyon, or from the need of 
supplying Christian institutions to a few cattle ranchers, buried in for the 
winter, to the problems of faith and order around which the thought of the 
world leaders of the church at Edinburgh revolved, and which are recalled 
by Dr. Dun’s article in this issue. But it is precisely these theological issues 
of ministry and sacrament, of Scriptual doctrine and appointed order 
which lie beneath the divergent behaviors of the churches when confronted 
with these concrete situations. Under such circumstances, can all the 
churches act as ecumenical equals and undertake co-operative work on this 
basis? 

It is only realistic to point out that the major issue in this connection is 
that of the role of the Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran churches in such 
co-operative planning and action. Their attitudes and decisions are crucial 
for the entire region. Are there not circumstances under which they may 
find themselves able to make untraditional accommodations and to share 
unreservedly in co-operative plans — plans which they will help to make 
— along with Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, Methodists, Presby- 
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terians and Reformed churches? Here where the church is weakest, and 
where every ounce of energy is most needed for the common endeavor 
would seem pre-eminently the proper place for a demonstration of Chris- 
tian unity in practice, up to its utmost possibility. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


ITHIN the wide reaches of the West there is one area of uniquely 

acute need for full co-operation on the part of the ecumenical forces. 
It is where they constitute, all told, a minority group to a degree found no- 
where else in the United States. This is the Mormon empire where Mor- 
mons constitute ninety per cent of all church members. But here, as every- 
where else in the area of sparse population, the real enemy of the church is 
secularism and general neglect of religion. 

From this area there came to Salt Lake City, beginning on February 1, 
1942, a very large representation from all the co-operating churches to the 
seventh session of the Intermountain Conference of Evangelical Churches. 
For three days the Conference confronted its major problems in most earnest 
and honest fashion. In his capacity as a representative of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, the editor presented the results of his survey. A dozen or so 
Eastern denominational secretaries, headed by Dr. Mark Dawber of the 
Home Missions Councils, also participated. Dr. Deane Edwards of the 
Federal Council conducted the devotional service throughout the session. 
(Western regional humor conspired to brand these strangers as ‘““New 
Yorkers’, though most of them originated in the Middle West or elsewhere 
in the provinces.) The Conference recorded its conviction that it was no 
part of its major missionary policy to fight Mormonism, but rather to 
permeate the life of the region with vital Christianity. In turn the Confer- 
ence itself represented a striking growth, during the few years of its exist- 
ence, of the spirit and practice of co-operation. Its failure to have adjusted 
its few remaining cases of communities still tolerating duplication of effort 
seem for this reason all the more flagrant. 

Sharpening its problems, the Conference noted first its extraordinary 
concentration of members and finances upon the churches of the four major 
cities of the State. Here live virtually eighty per cent of the total member- 
ship of the co-operating churches. Single churches represent from twenty- 
five to forty per cent of the total expenditures of their respective denomina- 
tions in the state. The situation, however, only reflects the’ almost 
unparalleled inequality of distribution of population which characterizes 
Utah. The state has massed two-thirds of its people on less than one- 
twentieth of its area in a narrow valley at the foot of the Wasatch range. 
The Protestant forces have only exaggerated this trend still further. 
But such a concentration can only mean a corresponding assumption of 
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responsibility on the part of the leading city churches for all other phases of 
the work. It leaves only infinitesimal resources to be spread out over vast 
areas, : 

In the cases of each of the three largest cities the suburbs are much the 
most rapidly-growing parts of the metropolitan area; but in the suburbs 
evangelical Protestantism has only microscopic dimensions. ‘The great cen- 
tral churches have then not only the immediate responsibility of serving the 
transient population at their doors — the typical Salt Lake City tenant 
does not live a year in any one place — but of sharing their strength with 
the outlying regions. Urban church strategy, moreover, must take account 
of major changes and project long-range planning into the future. 

Only with the thinnest lines have the combined religious forces occupied 
either (1) the mining communities or (2) the agricultural villages, the 
strong-holds of Mormonism — once starred with more than sixty Protes- 
tant academies, now almost all extinct — or (3) the vast grazing and dry 
farming areas, where Mormons are often not in the numerical majority, but 
where really adequate techniques for religious ministries either have not 
been discovered or are not consistently applied. 

The mining regions of Utah show one or two examples of most satisfac- 
torily operating Christian centers. A single surviving academy, under 
Presbyterian auspices, has genuine regional outreach and is of inestimable 
value to the families of ministers, missionaries and Government workers in 
half a dozen States where educational opportunities are difficult and re- 
mote. Devoted but relatively inconspicuous work is being done in certain 
areas of sparse population. Turning to the Protestant colleges of the region: 
the outstanding fact is that the majority of Protestant people do not 
patronize them. This points to the need of major emphases upon student 
work in the tax-supported universities where, again, the relatively small 
numbers of Protestant students make a strongly co-operative approach im- 
perative. 

All told then, here is missionary territory in the most extreme sense, in a 
region where the general weakness of the church is exaggerated many fold 
by peculiar circumstances. 


ECUMENICITY AND WAR 


()' ALL great universalizing experiences the most desperate and tragic 
is that of total war on a world scale. Into this experience America is 
now entering. ‘The smoke of far battles already pervades the air from coast 
to coast. No one can escape breathing it in and no American who has 
traversed even hastily the breadth of his country can avoid the conscious- 
ness of the changed atmosphere which envelops all. 
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One reads the most superficial evidences of this experience with new 
understanding and feeling. The most obvious phenomenon of war is the 
soldier. Troop trains and the transportation of war materials everywhere 
are subordinating passenger service. Ordinary trains are crowded with 
soldiers. One sees nothing happier or more innocent than soldiers playing 
with children or unaffectedly responding to incidental kindness. One wit- 
nesses nothing more painful than the embarrassment of soldiers where 
civilian sympathy is too emphatically or vocally expressed. The young 
recruit does not wear his heart on his sleeve; for the most part, so far, he is 
taking the war at his stride. Here and there one finds the brooding fellow. 
Here, on the contrary, is the sailor, machine-gunned at Pearl Harbor, and 
burning to return for a chance to get even. For the most part, however, so 
far as appearances go, war is being waged essentially without hatred. 

Vast energies are going into military establishments and defense indus- 
tries. In the Pacific Northwest one finds this on a grand scale particularly 
in the Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton area. Meanwhile across the whole con- 
tinent factory windows blaze at night. The radio drowns itself with too-oft- 
repeated news. The nation’s nerves are reflected in the jittery stock market. 
If there are profound searchings of heart, they will register in the deepening 
thoughtfulness and more searching — and comforting — message of the 
church. 

On a visit not concerned directly with army establishments, the role of 
the local church in wartime appeared chiefly in its hospitality to soldiers, 
in welcoming advertisements and in the provision of entertainment for 
men in uniform. One saw no congregation not dotted with uniforms, some- 
times half-hidden under choir robes. In one church soldiers constituted 
a large part of the chorus choir. Visits to churches in quantity found almost 
none without their groups of women sewing or taking Red Cross instruc- 
tions. Ministerial gatherings generally included a chaplain or two. The 
church colleges are adjusting their curricula to meet war conditions. Not 
without anxiety for the future of its resources, its leadership and its missions, 
the local church is doing its part without parade. 

In the war camp and defense areas the churches collectively, especially 
where co-operatively organized in Federations or Councils, have rapidly 
swung into a quickening tempo of activity. The regional conscience of the 
West did not require stimulus from the East, though national direction and 
help will be needed and the co-ordination of wartime projects channelled 
through to the regions from the national agencies, already appears as a 
very great necessity. 

The regional conscience has also responded promptly to the problem of 
the Japanese-American, both alien and native. Foreign mission boards 
have been helpful in assigning returned missionaries from Japan to a num- 
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ber of Japanese churches in Western communities, whose leadership is 
alien or too ignorant of American ways to meet the crises effectively. But 
the chief responsibility for controlling the terrific fires of fear and hatred 
which burn just below the surface of popular attitudes on the Coast, falls 
upon Christians in places of ecclesiastical, educational and social leader- 
ship. The conscience of the Coast needs no prodding from elsewhere: it 
does greatly need sympathetic and comprehending backing. 

Even if large numbers of Japanese are moved to the interior — one 
trusts, under a rational resettlement plan, if at all — the movement will be 
small compared with the vast population movements involved in the war 
crises. Numerous industries, as well as military activities, are being moved 
from the Seaboard; and if Secretary Ickes has his way, there will be wide- 
spread new developments of power and sources of raw material throughout 
the Western states. This means great migrations of people, the breaking of 
old ties, the quest for new homes. How much of the shift of population and 
of economic activity will be permanent, time alone can tell. For the moment 
they promise to cause a further diminution of Mormon ascendency in the 
central Intermountain area and to bring some reinforcement to the 
Protestant forces. The situation will force so much compulsory replanning 
upon the churches that they may well welcome it as an opportunity to 
project and carry out a comprehensive, orderly and co-operative master- 
plan to match these unprecedentedly rapid changes. Because of war rather 
than in spite of it they may find a better chance to prepare a church worthy 
to serve a nation at peace. 


